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Chapter  I. 


Permit  me  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
this  book,  "  Valmond  the  Crank  "  —  the 
strangest  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  man  that  ever  lived.  Strange 
in  his  eccentricity,  —  marvelous  in  his 
cruelty  —  deep  and  wonderful  in  his 
human  kindness.  Unlike  every  other 
person  that  ever  lived,  and  yet  so  simi- 
lar to  every  reader  of  this  unnatural 
enigma, —  that  each  and  every  one,  will 
^ee  himself  or  herself  reflected  in  the 
following  pages. 

It  is  false,  claims  some  beautiful  and 
enterprising  female, —  after  she  has  read 
and  pondered, —  for  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  her  own  heart  she  admits  —  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  aspirations,  that  even  the 
Crank  Valmond  never  dreamed  of. 
Thoughts  so  deep  and  subtle,  that  she 
has  fairly  trembled,  when  she  even  dared 
to  confess  them  to  herself. 

To  commence  then  in  the  strange  career 
of  Valmond  the  Crank, —  picture  to  your- 
self  a  stream,  broad,  deep,  and  sluggish. 
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If  there  is  anything  peculiar  about  this 
stream,  it  is  its  utter  lack  of  everything 
like  romance.  A  bridge  of  about  a  hun- 
dred  feet  in  length  spans  the  river  from 
shore  to  shore.  A  plain  row  of  two-story 
houses.f  aces  the  stream.  The  air  is  heavy 
and  smoky  with  the  constant  passing  and 
repassing  of  freight  trains  over  the  double 
track  that  margins  the  river.  Valmond 
is  seated  upon  his  door-step.  At  length 
he  rises  and  moves  toward  the  river. 
His  right  arm  he  carries  in  a  sling.  He 
leans  over  the  rail  and  looks  down  sav- 
agely into  the  water.  Any  student  of 
physiognomy  would  judge  at  once  that 
the  man  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
his  lot  in  this  life. 

But  the  physiognomist  would  also  see 
a  man  of  fine  muscular  proportions,  with 
an  almost  fierce  expression  about  the 
mouth ;  the  forehead  broad  at  the  base ; 
the  eyes  large,  which  betokened  at  times 
magnanimity  and  kindness,  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  face  thoroughly  Ital- 
ian. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Valmond's 
Italian  blood  dated  many  generations 
back,  for  Valmond  was  perfectly  Ameri- 
canized, 
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"  D the  railroad !  "  he  muttered  as 

he  turned  and  glanced  savagely  at  his 
wounded  arm.  ''  The  rotten  monopoly 
don't  think  enough  of  a  man  to  let  his 
pay  go  on  when  he  is  maimed  in  coupling 
their  infernal  cars." 

Valmond  was  interrupted  in  his  solilo- 
quy by  hearing  some  one  exclaim  author- 
itatively : 

"Daughter  Margery,  get  down  from 
that  rail  at  once ! " 

Valmond  turned  suddenly  and  beheld 
what  to  an  ordinary  mortal  would  have 
been  a  chilling  sight,  for  on  the  top  out- 
side rail  of  the  bridge,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  from  where  he  stood, 
was  a  young  girl,  to  all  appearances  not 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  running  along 
the  rail  and  laughing. 

"  My  God,  what  a  child !  "  gasped  the 
agonized  father.  "  Jump  upon  the  bridge 
or  I  will  keep  you  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  month.     Down,  I  say  ! " 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa,  I  ain't  afraid,"  shouted 
the  ambitious  young  lady;  and  as  she 
turned  to  obey  him  her  foot  slipped  and 
Margery  fell  headlong  into  the  river. 

The  father  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
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rail  and  shrieked:  "Great  God!  if  I 
was  only  a  swimmer^"  and  in  spite  of 
his  ig-norance  in  this  direction  was  about 
in  his  agony  to  tjhirow  himself  after  his 
child,  when  he  was  seized  from  behind 
by  a  grasp  of  steel,  and  Valmond  spoke 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  observing 
that  the  gentleman  was  effeminately 
built  and  dressed  in  the  black  cloth  and 
spotless  cravat  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

"  Here,  this  is  no  business  for  men  of 
your  caliber.  Stand  back,  I  say,  and  if 
you  attempt  to  follow  me  into  the  river, 
by  the  Holy  Eternal  I'll  drown  you  ! " 

And  the  clerical  gentleman  saw  the 
man  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
arrayed  in  a  heavy  blue  flannel  shirt, 
leap  thirty  feet  into  the  river  below,  and 
strike  with  such  force  upon  the  same  side 
of  his  body  as  his  wounded  arm  that  the 
man  fairly  rebounded  and  lay  for  several 
seconds  a  stupefied  mass  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  then,  to  add  to  the 
clergyman's  horror,  he  saw  the  would-be 
rescuer  of  his  child  helplessly  sink  beneath 
the  black  water. 

A  canal-boat  came  along,  and  the  ago- 
nized clergyman  shouted  lustily  to  the 
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men  for  help.  They  must  have  under- 
stood the  situation  of  affairs,  for  they 
were  running  back  and  forth  with  long 
poles  with  immense  hooks  in  the  ends. 

"  There  they  are  now !  "  shrieked  the 
Eector  as  he  saw  the  head  of  Valmond 
appear  above  the  surface,  then  as  the 
clergyman  saw  that  he  held  his  daughter 
firmly  at  arm's  length, — his  left  and  unin- 
jured hand,  tightly  grasping  his  child's 
long  hair,  the  Kector  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  dancing  up  and  down  and 
laughing  hysterically. 

But  in  a  moment  his  manner  changed, 
as  he  saw  one  of  the  boatmen,  in  his 
efforts  to  catch  the  hook  in  Valmond's 
clothes — strike  him  so  forcibly  on  the 
head,  that  a  double  stream  of  blood  ran 
down  the  face  of  the  struggling  swim- 
mer,— and  now  the  Rector  in  his  excite- 
ment shouted : 

"Murder!  murder!" 

"  Shut  up !  "  yelled  the  boatman  from 
below. 

As  the  boat  came  under  the  bridge  the 
Bector  leaped  down  upon  the  roof  of  the 
high  cabin,  and  was  soon  on  the  deck 
assisting  in  helping  his  semi-conscious 
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child  upon  the  boat,  and  Yalmond  with 
no  attempt  at  climbing*  up,  simply  turned 
upon  his  back  and  quietly  swam  towards 
the  shore. 

After  his  daughter  had  vomited  up  two 
or  three  quarts  of  water,  she  was  appar- 
ently as  w^ell  as  ever.  Then  the  Eector 
turned  and  called  after  the  lame  swim- 
mer: 

"  Here  !  come  back.    I  want  you  !  " 

"  No,  not  to-day,"  cried  Valmond.  "  I 
have  a  special  engagement."  This  was 
aloud.  Then  to  himself:  "I  don't  want 
any  of  his  d blarney." 

"A  gritty  fellow,"  said  the  boatman. 
That  crack  I  gave  him  on  the  head  was 
enough  to  lay  an  ordinary  man  out." 

"But  you  were  very  much  excited,'' 
said  the  Kector,  continuing  to  laugh  and 
jump  up  and  down,  "and  you  all  did 
wonderfully  well  in  a  very  trying  emer- 
gency. "  Then  after  the  Bector  had 
clasped  his  wet  child  in  his  arms,  wept 
over  her,  and  ended  by  reprimanding 
her  very  severely, —  but  during  these 
proceedings  he  was  very  careful  to  notice 
the  exact  house  in  which  the  strange  act- 
ing man  entered  who  had  rescued  in  so 
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marvelous  a  manner  his  beautiful  but 
headstrong"  daughter. 

Valmond  entered  his  home  and  tried 
to  pass  to  his  room  unobserved,  but  was 
stopped  by  his  mother. 

"  Why,  son,  your  clothes  are  as  wet  as 
though  you  have  been  in  the  river." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  free  country,  isn't  it,  and 
a  man  can  go  in  the  river  if  he  wants  to, — 
that  is,  if  he  stops  long*  enough  to  ask 
some  monopoly." 

"  Oh  son,  son,  why  don't  you  get  over 
youi  ambitious  desires  and  walk  humbly 
and  quietly  in  the  path  that  God  in  His 
great  mercy  has  placed  you." 

*'God,"  said  Valmond  with  a  contempt- 
uous curl  of  his  lip,  "I  have  never  met 
the  gentleman, —  for  he  never  seems  to 
be  around  when  he  is  most  needed." 

Mrs.  Benditti  had  become  so  used  to 
the  heresy  of  her  son,  that  she  passed 
the  remark  by  almost  unnoticed.  But 
she  said  quickly,  "  Why,  son,  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  head?  You  are  all 
blood." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing".  Get  me  a  piece  of 
court-plaster." 
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The  mother  returning — she  tenderly 
applied  the  plaster  to  Valmond's  wounded 
head,  and  when  about  to  wind  around  it 
all  a  heavy  towel,  Valmond  turned 
impatiently  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  Gracious,  mother,  you  make  me  feel 
like  a  feather-bed  tied  in  the  middle." 

"  But  that's  a  bad  cut  in  your  head, 
son,  and  you  look  as  though  you  ought 
to  go  to  bed  down  sick." 

"Oh,  I  am  anything  but  sick,  but  these 
wet  clothes  make  me  feel  as  ugly  as  the 
devil." 

Mrs.  Benditti  followed  Valmond  to  his 
room,  and  then  watched  him  with  his 
wounded  arm  trying  to  undress.  At 
length  she  mustered  up  courage  to  offer 
him  assistance. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said  Valmond,  "  am 
I  a  little  baby  or  what  am  I  %  You  fol- 
low me  around  just  like  a  little  dog." 

"  But  I  am  sure  your  arm  will  have  to 
be  dressed.  I  can  tell  by  your  face  that  it 
pains  you  dreadfully." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did  hit  it  quite  a  rap,  and 
I  don't  like  to  be  impatient  with  you 
mother,  for  I  suppose  you  are  the  best 
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friend  I've  got  in  the  world.  You  see  it 
was  all  just  this  way.  A  young"  girl  was 
trying  to  walk  the  tight-rope  on  the  rail 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  course  fell  into  the 
river  —  " 

"  Mercy !  '*  gasped  his  mother. 

"  Hold  on  till  I  get  through,  will  you, 
and  her  father  was  there  and  of  course 
wasn't  any  good,  for  he  looked  just  like 

one    of    these    d journeyman  soul 

savers,  and  of  course  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  jump  in  and  yank 
her  out,  and  now  don't  bother  me  with 
any  more  questions,"  as  his  mother  was 
about  to  interrupt  him,  *'for  that's  all 
there  is  of  it  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
told." 

"Yes,  dear,"  was  all  his  mother 
replied,  and  after  Valmond's  clothes  had 
been  changed,  and  his  arm  dressed,  he 
took  down  a  book  from  the  shelf  and 
going  out  upon  the  door-step  commenced 
to  read. 

"  Son,"  said  Mrs.  Benditti  tenderly,  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  those  books  that  you  read  that 
makes  you  so  dissatisfied  with  your 
condition." 
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"That's  it  exactly,"  replied  Valmond 
turning  savagely,  "and  why  shouldn't 
every  poor  man  in  this  world  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  condition,  that  works 
for  one  of  these  cursed  monopolies,  and 
tiy  and  work  himself  up  for  the  better. 
Just  to  think  of  it,  a  man  working  on  a  rail- 
road and  risking  his  life  every  day,  and 
when  he  gets  maimed  and  laid  up,  such 
as  I  am,  the  company  have  the  cheek  to 
stop  his  pay  until  he  is  strong  enough 
to  risk  his  life  again,  and  the  cursed 
stockholders  sitting  on  their  backsides, 
and  running  no  risk,  and  getting  the 
results  of  my  labor,  and  thousands  of 

other  d fools  just  like  me,  and  when 

we  are  all  old  and  maimed  can  go  to  the 
poor-house." 

"  Son,  son,"  said  his  mother  reproach- 
fully." 

"  Well,  I  know  one  person  they  won't 
hold  in  their  net  much  longer,  and  then 
there's  that  president  of  the  road,"  and 
here  Valmond  fairly  gnashed  his  teeth 
as  he  continued,  "  spending  all  his  time 
getting  up  his  fancy  speeches,  and  he 
spouts  them  off  by  the  yard  too,  until 
he  bursts  with  his  own  importance." 
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"Son,  son,  if  they  hear  you  talking 
like  that  you  will  lose  your  job." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  for  any  of  them, 
and  the  world  is  g'oing'  to  hiar  from  me 
some  day  too.  You  see  if  it  don't.  If 
the  majority  of  men  were  not  such  sneak- 
ing* cowards  they  wouldn't  b^  imposed 
upoa  as  they  are.  But  I  was  talking 
about  the  president  of  the  road,"  and 
Valmond  got  all  the  more  angry  as  he 
proceeded.  "  W^Jl,  this  president,  when 
he  isn't  giving  his  *  after-diimer  speeches,' 
and  when  he  feels  ^  that  way.  amuses 
himself  lecturing  around  among  the 
churches,  hollering  up  the  beauties  of 
religion  and  using  valuable  time  in  tell- 
ing every  one  what  a  mighty  good  man 
he  is." 

"  Oh,  son,  son." 

"And  how  devilish  pious  all  his  fore- 
fathers were ;  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  employees  of  the 
road  a  little  better,  or  building  a  Home 
Avith  just  a  little  might  of  the  stupendous 
.vealth  he  controls  for  the  men  who  had 
become  disabled  in  service,  or  too  old  to 
work, — so  that  they  will  not  have  to  end 
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their  days  on  the   sidewalk   or  in  the 
poor-house." 

Mrs.  Benditta  sadly  shook  her  head. 
"  Well,  son,  its  no  use  of  expecting*  any- 
thing of  such  great  folks,  the  only  thing 
for  the  poor  to  do  is  to  grin  and  bear. 
You  know  what  the  Scripture  says, '  that 
in  the  day  of  judgment  the  first  shall  be 
last  and  the  last  shall  be  first.'" 

"Oh,  blow  the  'day  of  judgment,'" 
said  Valmond,  rising  to  his  feet.  "  The 
only  day  of  judgment  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  is  right  here  now,"  and  the 
president  of  the  railroad  seeming  to 
occupy  his  mind  more  than  any  other 
thing  he  burst  out  again,  "and  then 
when  the  big  strike  came  what  did  the 
cowardly  cuss  do  but  sneak  off  to 
Europe,"  and  at  this  point  Valmond's 
mother  made  an  effort  to  place  her  hand 
over  his  mouth,  but  her  son  avoided  her 
with,  "Well,  I  believe  in  the  English 
language,  and  using  it  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  and  what  we  all 
want  in  this  world  is  more  blunt  truth 
and  less  cringing  hypocrisy,  and  I  don't 
care  for  that  inflated  upstart  any  moi-^ 
than  I  do  for  a  little  yellow  dog-/' 
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Then  as  his  mother  turned  with  a  sigh 
into  the  house,  Valmond  looked  up  sud- 
denly and  beheld  the  Eector  quickly 
advancing  towards  him.  Valmond  would 
have  retreated  into  the  house,  for  he 
never  referred  to  gentlemen  of  the 
Rector's  persuasion  except  as  "journey- 
men soul  savers."  But  in  a  moment  more 
Valmond  stood  face  to  face  with  the  man 
whose  creed  he  so  desperately  despised. 

"I  wish  to  thank  you,"  spoke  the 
Kector  warmly,  and  extending  his  hand 
which  Valmond  only  indifferently  took. 
"I  wish  to  thank  you,  for  you  have  ren- 
dered me  the  greatest  of  all  services ; 
that  is  you  have  fearlessly  laid  down 
yt)ur  life  for  another,  and  you  know  our 
?lood  Master  — " 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  Valmond. 

"What?"  said  the  Eector,  starting 
back  with  a  strange  expression  in  his 
face.  But  it  quickly  passed  away,  and 
the  Rector,  assuming  an  air  that  was 
strictly  business  and  without  invitation, 
seated  himself  upon  the  steps,  and  tak- 
ing a  small  check-book  Irom  his  pocket, 
and  removing  the  case  from  his  elegantly 
mounted  fountain  pen,  wrote  rapidly. 
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and  then  with  more  of  a  business  air 
than  ever  abruptly  handed  the  check  to 
Valmond. 

And  Valmond  read  the  check  through 
two  or  three  times.  Then  with  more 
abruptness  than  the  Rector  had  assumed 
quickly  passed  it  back  a^ain.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  five  hundred  dollars  is  a  good  deal 
of  money,  but  I  don't  want  it." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  the  Hector,  some- 
what abashed,  "I  judge  that  you  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  road,  and  all  you  fel- 
lows are  generally  short  of  funds." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  if 
a  Newfoundland  dog  had  pulled  your 
daughter  out  of  the  river,  you  wouldn't 
have  offered  him  one  cent,  and  I  don't 
want  your  money  and  that*s  all  there  is 
about  it,"  and  Valmond  forced  the  check 
back  in  the  rector's  hand. 

"  That  dog  you  refer  to,"  replied  the 
Eector  with  a  strange  illuminated  expres- 
sion about  his  face,  "  should  have  every- 
thing he  desired  while  he  lived,  and  a 
monument  of  gold  when  he  died." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  don't  want  your 
money,"  calmly  reiterated  Valmond. 

At  this  point  the  Eector's  child  came 
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bounding  up  the  street,  apparently  as 
well  as  ever. 

"Margery,"  said  the  Eector,  "did  I 
not  tell  you  not  to  leave  the  cabin  until 
I  came  for  you  % " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  you  did,  but  if  I 
staid,  how  was  I  to  thank  the  great  man 
who  fished  me  out  of  the  river  % " 

"  True,"  said  the  Eector. 

And  Margery  moving  directly  forward, 
and  taking  Valmond's  hand  and  looking 
straight  in  his  face  and  with  surprising 
boldness  —  shaking  her  long  curls  and 
laughing  all  over,  said  — 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  you're  just  too 
elegant  for  anything." 

The  Eector  looked  inquisitively  at  his 
daughter,  and  the  sturdy  Valmond  turned 
red  to  his  ears,  but  Margery  gave  them 
no  time  to  consider  the  matter  for  she 
quickly  went  on,  her  tongue  running  like 
a  flash  — 

"Now,  we  live  in  the  city  —  why,  of 
course  we  do,  and  we're  stopping  over  to 
the  '  Springs,'  you  know.  Thought  we'd 
come  out  this  morning  for  a  little  walk. 
Guess  it  must  be  five  miles  over  here ; " 
and  as  she  proceeded  to  shake  her  curls 
2 
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and  laugh,  Valmond  thought  she  was 
dazzling  in  her  impertinence,  but  she 
went  on  again  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
"  But  what  a  horrid,  dirty^  smoky  place 
it  is  over  here  —  don't  see  how  you  can 
stand  it  to  live  in  such  a  place  and " 
here  her  father  stamped  his  foot,  but  it 
made  no  difference  to  Margery,  for  she 
went  on  just  the  same  —  "I  couldn't 
stand  it  here  nohow,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  city  you  must  come  and  be  our 
coachman,"  and  here  a  dark  frown,  black 
and  terrible,  flashed  momentarily  over 
Valmond's  face,  "or  anything  you  like. 
Can't  he,  pa?  and  just  look  at  my  dress, 
all  streaked  and  dirty;  I  feel  like  a 
beggar,  and  ugh,  how  cold  the  water  was, 
and  don't  tell  mamma  I  was  walking  on 
the  rail,  will  you,  pa  % "  as  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  father's  neck  and  tried 
to  kiss  him,  "  and  if  he  comes  and  is  our 
coachman,  there's  no  telling  what  might 
happen  one  of  these  days,  for  I  like  him 
already.     I  think  he's  a  trump  and — 

*'  Margery  I "  as  the  Kector  without 
avail  had  stamped  his  foot  several  times, 
he  now  brought  her  to  a  standstill  sternly, 
"  Unless,"  he  said,  "  you  stop  at  once  I 
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shall  have  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
for  you/'  and  the  pale  face  of  the  Eector 
actually  became  a  high  crimson  as  he 
abruptly  turned  away,  taking  his  child 
j&rmly  by  the  hand.  Valmond  stood  and 
watched  them.  The  Eector  paused,  then 
turned,  and  lifting  his  hat  with  a  cour- 
tesy due  an  emperor  (which  Valmond 
coldly  acknowledged)  and  in  a  few 
moments  Margery  and  her  father  were 
lost  to  view. 

"  Yes,"  murmered  Valmond,  "  he  prob- 
ably spends  so  much  time  looking  after 
the  children  of  his  flock,  that  he  has  no 
time  to  see  to  the  bringing  up  of  his  own. 
As  impudent  as  the  devil,  and  as  hand- 
some as  they  make  'em.  If  I  wasn't 
down  on  all  of  womankind,  when  she  gets 
a  little  older  she'd  be  likely  to  turn  my 
head.  But  no  woman  living  will  ever 
turn  the  head  of  Valmond  Benditti,  for 
his  mind  is  above  all  that  sort  of  thing." 
Then  he  paused  as  a  peculiar,  indefinable 
light  came  into  his  eye.  "Yes,"  he 
added,  savagely,  "  any  man  of  any  intel- 
ligence that  will  willfully  marry  and 
bring  children  into  this  miserable,  hell- 
ish world,  to  grow  up,  suffer  and  die. 
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ou^hfc  to  be  castrated ;  and  if  there  is  a 
good  God  somewhere,  why  don't  he  create 
all  the  rest  of  the  men  eunuchs?  The 
human  race  would  soon  die  out  then,  and 
the  monopolies  would  Iosq  their  grip." 

Valmond  was  at  this  point  interrupted 
in  his  lofty  and  pleasant  soliloquy  by 
the  fighting-  of  two  dogs  a  short  distance 
up  the  street.  A  crowd  of  tough-looking 
individuals  were  setting  them  on.  One 
was  a  bull-dog,  short  aiid  thick-set ;  the 
other  thin  and  weak ;  and  Valmond  soon 
saw  that  the  little  dog  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Then  Valmond  arose  to  his 
feet  and  moved  quickly  towards  the  seat 
of  action. 

As  it  flashed  across  him  that  the  bull- 
dog closely  resembled  Vanderbilt,  and 
the  toughs  standing  around,  encouraging 
the  bull-dog  on,  placed  him  very  strongly 
in  mind  of  the  directors  of  Vanderbilt's 
great  railroad,  Valmond  gave  the  bull- 
dog such  a  violent  kick  in  the  head  that 
it  sent  him  spinning  into  the  river ;  and 
one  of  the  toughs,  or,  in  other  words,  one 
ol:  the  two-legged  directors,  who  was 
encouraging  with  all  his  might  the  bull- 
dog on,  Valmond  struck  such  a  "left- 
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bander  "  right  between  the  eyes  that  the 
tough  director  was  sent  nearly  as  far  as 
Mr.  Vanderbil  himself,  and  the  balance  of 
the  directors  decamping  like  a  shot  out 
of  a  gun,  Valmond  picked  up  the  wounded 
dog  and  lugged  it  home. 

His  mother  came  in  and  found  him 
binding  up  one  of  the  poor  cur's  legs. 

"Son,"  she  said,  "you  have  a  kind 
heart,  and  if  you  was  only  a  Christian 
how  happy  I  should  be." 

Valmond  made  no  reply. 

And,  strange  to  say,  in  less  than  three 
months  from  that  time  Valmond  stood  at 
his  mother's  grave,  leaning  against  a 
tree.  The  month  was  November  and  the 
weather  cold  and  rainy.  He  stood  list- 
ening to  the  heavy  clods  of  damp  dirt 
that  were  shoveled  .so  methodically  in 
upon  the  rough  pine  box,  and  though^he 
looked  directly  in  the  grave,  yet  Val- 
mond saw  nothing.  His  eyes  were  half 
closed  and  he^seemed  to  be  dreaming. 

An  old  uncle,  and  an  elder  in  the 
church,  who^^  knew  well  of  Valmond's 
unbelief,  came  and  touched  him  on  the 
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arm.  But  Valmond  did  not  move.  Then 
his  uncle  whispered  in  his  ear : 

"I  see  that  at  last  you  have  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart." 

In  a  moment,  and  as  the  last  clod  of 
dirt  was  thrown  upon  his  mother  s  grave, 
Valmond  awoke  from  his  lethargy,  and 
turning,  savagely  confronted  his  uncle 
with: 

"  Change  of  heart  be  d ,  for  that's 

played  out !  The  world  needs  something 
more  than  that  nowadays.  I  have  got  a 
little  sense  left,  thank  God."  And  then, 
as  a  mighty  sob  escaped  him,  he  con- 
tinued, even  more  savagely  than  before: 
"  I  never  want  any  of  this  sanctimonious 
rot  around  me.  Who  in  h — -  can  help 
loving  his  mother  %  Every  dog  and  cat 
does  that." 


Chapter  IL 


The  years  rolled  away,  and  Valmond, 
being  a  wicked  man,  the  image  of  his 
mother  slowly  died  with  them,  and  the 
idea  that  ho  would  meet  her  again  in 
another  world  never  once  entered  his 
fighting  soul.  He  also  reasoned  that 
there  would  be  millions  of  other  mothers 
born  and  die,  just  as  self-sacrificing  as 
she,  and  live  just  as  gullible  as  she, 
and  there  would  also  be  millions  of 
Valmonds  born, —  but  not  one,  with  the 
exception  of  himself,  who  would  have 
the  courage  to  reform  the  world  and 
whose  name  would  be  handed  down  to 
posterity. 

And  Valmond,  after  his  mother's  death, 
became  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  bought  wares  of  various  kinds 
and  sold  them  from  town  to  town,  a 
mighty  scheme  developing  in  his  brain 
all  the  time.  But  now  he  was  not  quite 
so  free  to  speak  his  mind  as  in  former 
years.  Yet  he  believed  from  experience 
that  there  were  so  many  evils  in  the 
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world  that  no  human  law  could  regulate, 
evils  practiced  by  wealthy  cor}oorations 
and  also  wealthy  individuals,  from  which 
the  poor  man  could  find  no  redress,  that 
it  was  his  especial  mission  ui^on  the  earth 
to  do  something*  of  so  demonstrable  a 
character  that  public  attention  would  be 
called  to  them. 

But  what  annoyed  Valmond  most,  was 
the  hypocrisies  practiced  by  religious 
bodies,  and  even  by  individuals,  and 
when  looking  over  the  line  of  short- 
comings which  he  saw  constantly  going 
on  around  him.  Valmond  never  once 
saw  the  necessity  of  using  any  of  his 
'*  radical  lashes "  upon  himself,  for  Val- 
mond Benditti  considered  himself  a  man 
practically  without  faults. 

Eevenge  and  avarice  were  to  him  a 
cultus,  a  religion.  Valmond  being  an 
atheist,  believed  implicitly  in  the  old,  old 
law,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  and  yet  when  accused  of  it  one 
day  he  stolidly  denied  it.  But  Valmond 
being  such  an  incomprehensible  enigma, 
the  reader  will  never  thoroughly  under- 
stand him  until  the  close  of  this  chron- 
icle. 
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Now  listen  to  tliis>  and  it  is  a  fact,  too. 
While  in  a  Western  city  one  day,  Val- 
mond stood  looking-  up  at  the  windows 
of  a  Catholic  orphan  asylum,  and  in  a 
brown  study.  Something-  of  the  utmost 
intensity  on  his  mind,  for  his  broad, 
mobile  features  grew  as  black  as  death. 
A  priest  came  along*,  and  Valmond  ej^ed 
him  so  like  a  lynx  that  the  priest  stopped 
stone  still  and  looked  at  Valmond. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Valmond. 

Could  the  priest  have  had  any  idea 
what  was  at  that  moment  troubling  Val- 
mond %  for  the  holy  father  dropped  his 
eyes  and  answered:  "Nothing,"  and  then 
walked  hastily  away,  as  though  relieved 
to  get  out  of  the  presence  of  the  two 
blazing  and  inquiring  eyes  of  the  stran- 
ger. 

Valmond  sprang  after  him,  and  placing 
his  heavy  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
priest  asked  quickly : 

"  Say,  I  ask  simply  for  information  — 
are  you  the  priest  in  this  parish  %  " 

'"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  priest,  as  he 
tried  to  edge  away. 

But  Valmond  faced  him  instantly. 
"  Say,  why  is  it  you  priests  don't  look 
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people  in  the  face  the  same  as  other  men ; 
and  how  many  of  those  children  in  that 
asylum  belong  to  you  individually  ^  " 

"  How  % "  you  impudent  rascal,  gasped 
the  priest. 

And  Valmond  brutally  grasped  the 
shivering  priest  by  the  throat.  "  Now,  1 
am  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with.  How 
many,  hissed  Valmond  between  his  teeth. 

*'  Not  over  half  so  help  me  God,"  but 
Valmond  hung  on  to  him,  "  I  have  told 
you  the  trutn  so  help  me  God.  Let 
me  go ! " 

"  You  lie !  "  roared  Valmond.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  you  low-down  seducer,  under 
the  cloak  of  Christ,  or  I'll  choke  your 
mean,  hypocritical  life  out !  " 

"  Who  are  you !  what  are  you  % " 
gasped  the  terror-stricken  priest. 

"  Your  confessor,  who  knows  how  to  • 
force  the  truth  out  of  you !  "   and  as  Val- 
mon's  grip  tightened,  the  shaking  priest 
gasped  out  — 

"  Well,  two-thirds  —  are  —  my  chil- 
dren, and  that  is  all,  so  Help  me  God ! " 

Then  Valmond  loosened  his  hold  as  he 
said,  "  Well,  you're  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
man  to  infest  a  community  with  a  whole 
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race  of  b ,  aint  you,  and  if  you  had 

any  spirit  I'd  make  a  public  example  of 
you  by  calling  you  out  and  killing"  you 
as  I  would  a  venomous  spider  !  " 

As  soon  as  the  priest  could  catch  his 
breath,  he  answered,  choking-  with 
passion  — 

"But  you  don't  understand — you  don't 
understand  the  secrets  of  our  religion. 
Why  it  is  the  priest's  privilege  —  under- 
stood by  everyone/'  and  here  he  burst 
into  tears  of  rage  as  he  continued  "  We 
are  not  permitted  to  marry,  and  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  and  to  prevent  conception 
is  a  sin  against  the  church."  Then  the 
priest  fairly  bristled  as  he  went  on  "  But 
no  matter  about  that  you  have  impeached 
my  integrity  as  a  man,  and  I  will  meet 
you  upon  the  field  of  honor,  sir,  any  time 
or  anywhere  you  may  suggest,  and  you'll 
find  Dan  O'Connor  no  coward.  Oh,  ho, 
you  need  have  no  fear  that  I  will  be 
excommunicated,"  and  here  his  voice 
arose  into  the  falsetto,  "for  killing  such 
men  as  you,  for  you  are  one  of  those 
inquisitive  cranks,  and  no  doubt  a  wicked 
infidel,  and  the  holy  church  wants  the 
world  rid  of  you  all." 
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Then  Valmond  took  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  as  he  shook  it  in  the  priest's 
face  said,  ''I  have  sought  this  meeting 
for  several  days,  and  our  duel  will  call 
public  attention  to  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble evils  in  the  world,  now  this  paper  is 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  compel 
every  priest  to  support  his  own  harem  in 
the  future,  and  not  worm  it  out  of  the 
poor  servant  girls." 

A  gleam  of  triumph  lighted  up  the 
florid  face  of  the  priest,  as  he  fairly 
screamed  — 

"Ah!  ha!  I  have  ye  there  my  jolly 
laddie-buck  for  this  is  a  Democratic 
city ! " 

And  at  exactly  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning  Valmond  and  the  priest  met. 

"I  am  safe  enough,"  said  the  priest 
when  they  reached  the  dueling-ground, 
"for  if  you  kill  me  I  will  surely  go 
straight  to  heaven,  and  if  I  kill  you  you 
will  surely  go  straight  to  hell,  for  I  know 
you  now,  you  are  Valmond  the  Crank 
and  great  infidel." 

And  at  the  first  fire  the  poor  priest 
fell  dead,  at  the  brutal  hand  of  Valmond 
the  infidel.     And  Valmond's  hard   and 
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stony  heart  felt  no  pity,  neither  did  his 
conscience  torment  him,  and  in  a  most 
cowardly  manner  he  fled,  without  mak- 
ing the  priest  a  public  example,  and 
Valmond,  remarkable  to  say,  was  not 
overtaken  by  the  human  law. 

But  the  unnatural  duel  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  bishop,  and  in  some  unaccount- 
able way  the  body  of  the  dead  priest 
was  spirited  quietly  away,  and  the  holy 
father,  the  bishop,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  terrible  affair,  that  he  immediately 
changed  all  his  maid  servants  to  man 
servants,  fasted  for  days  at  a  time,  eat 
no  rare  roast-beef,  discarded  entirely  his 
two  quarts  of  rich  wine  daily,  and  wore 
at  certain  intervals  a  bag*  of  cracked  ice 
closely  against  the  sensitive  part  of  his 
body. 

Now,  Valmond  in  his  travels  having 
accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
decided  to  settle  down,  and  although  he 
had  challenged  and  killed  several  persons 
in  duels,  who  had  practiced  outrages 
against  humanity  —  outrages  for  which 
the  human  law  was  powerless  to  redress — 
he  never  stood  by  his  original  inten- 
tion of  giving  himself    up,    defending 
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his  own  case,  and  thereby  showing  up 
many  of  the  most  terrible  evils  of  earth. 
He  reasoned  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  one  grand  special  effort 
that  would  immortalize  his  name,  and  so 
in  some  miraculous  way  Valmond  always 
escaped. 

The  place  where  Valmond  selected  to 
live  was  in  a  large  city.  He  had  chosen 
this  exact  spot  because  when  journeying 
through  this  place  one  day,  an  idea  of 
such  magnitude  had  flashed  through  his 
brain,  that  it  came  near  overwhelming 
all  his  senses.  Ostensibly  Valmond 
opened  a  little  shop  for  the  repairing  of 
tools,  general  jobbing  in  iron  and  steel. 
Valmond  prided  himself  on  being  a 
natural  mechanic,  and  to  all  his  neigh- 
bors Valmond  was  as  impenetrable  a 
mystery  as  he  was  to  himself,  for  Val- 
mond doubted  many  times  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  reasoned  by  the  hour  at  a 
time  —  alternately  —  firstly,  that  he  xoas 
a  conscious  existence,  and  secondly,  that 
he  was  not. 

But  one  thing  Valmond  decided  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  that  was 
that  he  was  not  a  crank. 
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And  now  we  arrive  at  the  interesting 
part  of  his  history,  and  in  order  to  g'et 
at  the  exact  situation  of  affairs,  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  a  promontory  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  the  top 
of  which  stands  an  immense  Episcopal 
cathedral.  At  the  foot  of  this  promon- 
tory, which  slopes,  stands  Valmond's 
shop,  an  old  tumble-down  frame  build- 
ing, but  warm  and  comfortable  inside. 

All  back  of  the  cathedral  on  the  hill 
flourishes  the  city  proper,  with  its  mas- 
sive business  buildings  and  superb  resi- 
dences. But  in  the  hollow  below,  the 
buildings  are  mostly  aged,  dirty,  and  so 
insecure  that  a  violent  windstorm  sweep- 
ing down  through  the  poverty-stricken 
valley  would  lay  this  section  of  the  city 
a  helpless  waste.  But  away  beyond, 
lordly  mountains  pile  up  one  above  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  one  sultry  day  Val- 
mond stood  in  his  shop  door,  as  was  his 
custom  night  after  night,  and  stand  there 
studying  with  the  closest  intensity,  the 
stupendous  cathedral  as  it  towered  up  in 
its  mightiness,  and  stood  darkly  outlined 
in  the  golden  halo  of  the  setting  sun. 
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"Yes,"  murmured  Valmond,  "  see  how 
the  trees  blow  up  there  by  the  cathedral 
and  the  rectory.  They  get  a  good  breeze 
right  from  the  mountains  yonder,  but  it 
is  hotter  than  the  devil  down  here ;  "  and 
then  adding  half  musingly,  "I  wonder 
how  much  mortar  and  stone  it  took  to 
build  that  church  any  way  % " 

Valmond  turned  into  his  shop,  and  then 
into  the  back  room  where  he  lived  all 
alone.  There  was  a  stove,  a  bed  and  a 
book-case.  Valmond  was  a  great  reader, 
and  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
become  a  self-educated  man.  The  book- 
case was  a  decided  ornament,  and  the 
entire  room  would  give  one  an  idea  of 
home  comfort,  and  everything  was  sur- 
prisingly neat  and  clean.  The  majority, 
though  all  of  Valmond's  library,  were 
books  upon  socialistic  subjects. 

He  took  down  a  volume  from  the  case, 
seated  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  turned 
up  his  student's  lamp  and  read  atten- 
tively until  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

He  then  arose  and  moved  silently  out 
into  the  street.  The  dead  of  night  was 
coffined  in  that  great  city.  All  was 
silent.    Valmond  returned  and  carefully 
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barred  the  door  of  liis  shop.  The  blinds 
were  on  the  inside.  These  were  also 
closed  and  bolted.  The  lights  carefully 
extinguished.  Then  Valmond  lighted  a 
dark  lantern,  and  removing  all  his  clothes 
except  his  drawers  and  shoes,  lifted  care- 
fully a  concealed  trap  door  that  opened 
from  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  room 
and  dropped  carefully  down  into  the 
cellar,  closed  the  trap  upon  the  inside 
and  firmly  locked  it. 

The  dim  light  of  the  lantern,  as  he 
turned  the  bulls-eye  around  the  little 
square  cellar,  revealed  nothing  except  a 
crowbar,  pickax  and  spade.  Valmond 
paused  and  listened  intently.  Not  a 
sound.  Then  moving  forward  he  placed 
the  lantern  so  that  it  distinctly  lighted  a 
very  narrow  stri^D  of  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cellar  and  facing  the  cathe- 
dral. Then  Valmond,  kneeling  down, 
removed  carefully  several  of  the  huge 
stones  with  his  powerful  arms.  This 
revealed  a  narrow  doorway,  and  Valmond, 
fastening  the  lantern  to  a  belt  around  his 
waist,  and  taking  both  the  pickax  and 
spade,  silently  entered  the  opening. 

Then  Valmond  stooped  and  made  his 
3 
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way  into  a  lonor  subterranean  passa^^-e  just 
wide  enough  for  a  large  man  to  pass. 
The  passage  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
gi'eat  cathedi'al,  inclining  upward  and 
at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degi'ees. 
At  length  Yalmond  came  to  the  end  or 
as  far  as  he  had  dug. 

It  was  now  nearly  thii'teen  years  since 
he  had  saved  the  Rectors  child  fi'om 
di'owning,  and  Yalmond  had  hved  in  the 
present  place  nearh'  three  yeai-s,  and 
diu'ing  these  thi-ee  yeai^  he  had  been 
secretly  at  work  upon  the  subten-anean 
passage.  Yalmond  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  about  thirty-seven  years  —  a  man 
he  was  of  remarkable  muscular  propor- 
tions— such  a  man  that  women  only  have 
to  see  to  adore,  but  how  any  woman 
could  love  Yalmond,  the  crank,  after 
acquaintance  with  his  dark  and  somber 
ways  is  a  mystery  that  the  wi'iter  could 
never  comprehend. 

Yalmond  now  wore  a  heavy  jet  bl£u?k 
beai'd.  He  knew  Margery  by  sight,  but 
had  never  addressed  her  since  the  time 
he  rescued  her  from  the  river.  He  was 
luider  the  impression  that  she  had  for- 
gotten him,  and  was  glad  of  it,  for  he 
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inwardly  vowed  that  no  woman  upon  the 
earth  would  ever  make  any  inroads  upon 
his  affections,  for  he  boastfully  claimed 
that  he  had  none ;  for  Yalmond  was  what 
the  world  calls  a  woman  hater. 

Xow  Yalmond  was  certainh^  the  greatest 
crank  that  ever  Uved,  for  he  not  only  did 
not  believe  in  marriages,  God  or  the  devil, 
but  looked  upon  the  extermination  of  the 
human  race  as  the  only  real  good  that 
could  ever  be  brought  about  to  suffering 
humanity. 

But  women  Yalmond  thought  little 
about,  except  that  they  were  breeders  of 
misery,  ruin  and  death  —  death  without, 
an  aim,  death  without  an  object.  The 
gi-eat  cathedral  though,  whether  waking, 
or  sleeping,  was  always  foremost  in  Yal- 
mond's  incomprehensible  soul. 

And  so  he  pressed  on  and  on  in  his 
herculean  task,  and  upon  this  special 
night  Yalmond  came  to  what  he  consid- 
ered at  first  an  insurmountable  obstruc- 
tion. It  was  an  immense  rock,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  blasting.  This,  of 
course,  was  impossible,  for  even  if  it  did 
not  blow  through  the  upper  surface,  the 
heavy  jar  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
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his  great  secret,  and  be  the  means  of 
thwarting  the  most  original  and  grand- 
est scheme  ever  conceived  in  the  brain 
of  man. 

But  when  Valmond  became  convinced 
that  his  only  way  was  to  cut  a  passage 
around  the  immense  rock  he  felt  discour- 
aged enough,  for  Valmond  had  measured 
every  foot  of  ground,  economized  every 
inch  of  space,  and  the  unforeseen  obsta- 
cle would  surely  lengthen  his  immortal 
labors  many  months. 

"I  am  losing  time,"  said  Valmond, 
aloud ;  "  and  I  swore  at  the  first  I  would 
never  turn  back,  but  die  rather  than  give 
up.  And  by  the  living  God  I  shall  suc- 
ceed ! " 

So  Valmond  began  swinging  his  pick 
stronger  than  ever  before,  cutting  his 
way  in  a  new  direction.  It  was  a  strange 
picture  —  a  man  naked  to  his  waist,  cast 
in  Nature's  finest  mold,  displaying  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules  in  that  giant 
swing.  The  lantern  had  been  trimmed 
so  as  to  burn  its  brightest,  but  lighting 
up  only  the  spot  just  in  front,  where  the 
dirt  and  stone  were  being  pried  out  in 
great  chunks.    Yet  all  around  Valmond 
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the  darkness  was  Egyptian  in  its  black- 
ness. 

The  passage,  of  course,  was  cold  and 
damp.  Immense  bats  circled  around  the 
determined  digger's  head.  Great  rats 
ran  continually  across  Valmond's  feet. 
But,  heeding  them  not,  he  toiled  on  and 
on.  The  large  beads  of  perspiration 
came  out  all  over  him  and  then  ran  in 
streams  down  his  body.  His  drawers 
clung  to  him,  and  Valmond  became  pain- 
fully chafed,  but  still  he  toiled  on,  and 
on,  and  on  —  and  all  for  what  % 

At  length  the  j)owerful  man  threw 
down  his  pick  and  spade  and  sank 
exhausted  into  the  mud.  In  a  few 
moments  he  arose  and,  retracing  his 
steps  along  the  passage,  returned  with  a 
narrow  wheelbarrow,  and  filling  it,  pushed 
it  down  and  dumped  it  into  the  cellar. 
After  performing  this  operation  several 
times  Valmond  returned  to  his  little 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  and  taking 
a  refreshing  sponge  bath  in  a  tank  of 
cold  water,  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  moment 
more   he   sank   into   a   sound   slumber. 


Chapter  II L 


From  about  ten  o'clock  the  night  before 
until  nearly  four  the  next  morning,  Mar- 
gery Seymore  sat  upon  the  piazza  of  the 
rectory,  which  was  built  just  to  the  left, 
and  adjoining  the  great  cathedral.  What 
was  known  as  Poverty  Hollow  seemed  to 
attract  Margery's  attention.  Yet  what 
was  really  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
woman  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
would  be  able  to  surmise. 

Her  eyes,  after  wandering  up  and  down 
the  Hollow  for  a  short  time,  at  last  rested 
in  the  direction  of  Valmond's  shop  ;  and 
there  Margery  sat  all  the  night  through — ■ 
thinking  and  dreaming.  The  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  opposite  mountain,  fan- 
ning her  wavy  hair  about  her  superb 
brow,  as  she  rocked  unconsciously  to  and 
fro  in  her  elegantly  upholstered  reclining 
chair, —  her  finely-molded  feet  resting 
upon  the  low  rail  of  the  piazza. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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she  felt  a  pair  of  delicate  arms  around 
her  neck. 

"  Why  Laura,  exclaimed  Marg'ery,  start- 
ing* up  out  of  a  forgetting  doze. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  catch  your 
death  of  cold  out  here,"  replied  Laura, 
her  cousin,  a  pretty  little  blonde,  tall, 
willowy,  and  with  a  sweet-scented  breath. 

"Oh,  no  danger,"  said  Margery;  the 
night  is  warm,  and  besides  I  am  not  in  a 
draft." 

Then  they  both  fell  into  a  long  silence. 
At  length  Laura  broke  it  as  she  drew  an 
ottoman  near,  and  seating  herself  upon 
it,  rested  her  head  upon  Margery's  shoul- 
der. 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  makes  you  sit  out 
here  so  much  nights  and  dream  —  you're 
in  love." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Margery  with 
emphasis. 

''Oh,  but  you  must  be,"  said  Laura, 
shaking  her  head  dubiously.  ''People 
never  do  such  things  unless  they  are." 

"  But  I  am  an  old  maid,"  said  Margery 
laughingly. 

"  Why,  what  an  idea.  You'll  never  be 
an  old  maid;  girls  like  you  never  are. 
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You're  only  twenty-four,  and  if  I  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one  and  you  fifty, 
rd  marry  you  in  a  moment." 

Margery  was  human,  and  of  course 
laughed  as  though  she  was  pleased. 
"You  flatter  me,  dear,"  she  said.  *'And 
I  know  I'm  not  prudish ;  in  fact,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  know  I  have  been  a  tom-boy 
ever  since  I  was  born.  But  if  I  could 
find  a  man  —  mind  you  a  man,''  and  Mar- 
gary's  eyes  wandered  longingly  down  into 
the  Hollow,  *'  well,  I'd  marry  to-morrow ; 
but  of  course,  dear,  a  confession  of  that 
kind  is  only  to  you  and  I." 

Laura's  eyes  wandered  down  into  the 
Hollow,  too,  but  she  gave  to  Margery  no 
idea  what  she  was  thinking  about.  So 
she  simply  said,  "  Well,  then  you  will  be 
married  at  daylight,  for  the  gentlemen, 
you  know  yourself,  are  all  crazy  after 
you." 

''  Oh,  pshaw,  but  I  said  a  man"  replied 
Margery,  promptly.  "  Nothing  would 
ever  induce  me  to  marry  what  is  known 
as  the  modern  gentleman.  Oh,  they  are 
all  right  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  I  know, 
for  they  have  lovely  little  mustaches  and 
side  whiskers,  that  a  person  could  wan- 
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der  around  in  all  day  and  never  g-et  lost. 
And  their  clothes  fit  them,  too,  as  though 
they  had  been  molded  into  them,  and 
that  isn't  the  only  beauty  about  them 
either  — "  and  at  this  point  Laura  put 
her  hand  over  Margery's  soft  cherry  lips, 
but  she  went  right  on,  "  they  wear  patent 
leather  shoes  and  such  lovely  white 
neckties  and  —  " 

"And  are  very  intelligent,"  interrupted 
Laura. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Margery,  for  they 
are  all  up  in  the  French  literature  of  the 
day,  and  are  good  members  of  the 
cathedral,  but  not  a  fencer,  boxer  or 
rider  among  the  lot." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  Laura  meekly, 
but  with  a  sly  revengeful  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "Tou  could  certainly  have  your 
pick  among  the  sporting  men." 

"  I  should  detest  a  sporting  man,"  said 
Margery  spiritedly,  "  as  much  as  all  the 
ladies  in  the  cathedral  detest  me.  Oh 
you  needn't  shake  you  head  and  look  so, 
I  know  they  do.  Why  it  was  only  the 
other  day  I  heard  that  delicate  Mrs. 
Buel  say  that  it  looked  terrible  to  see  a 
minister's  daughter  fence,  and  straddle  a 
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bicycle.  I  felt  just  like  telling  her  that 
if  she  had  had  some  common  sense  —  had 
not  laced  so  tight  —  had  swung  Indian 
clubs,  and  even  straddled  a  bicycle 
before  she  was  married,  every  time  she 
has  a  child  now  it  wouldn't  nearly  kill 
her." 

"  I  wish  to  conscience  you  had,"  said 
Laura  pertly,  "for  among  all  the  gos- 
sipers  in  the  parish  I  really  think  she  is 
the  worst." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  has  her  faults  of  course, 
but  there's  not  a  lady  in  the  parish  visits 
the  Hollow  more  than  she." 

"  Except  yourself,"  said  Laura. 

"  Oh,  well,  why  shouldn't  I  for  I  am 
the  Rector's  daughter,  and  from  an 
immense  church  like  ours  some  practical 
good  ought  to  come,  I'm  sure,  besides 
people  looking  out  for  their  own  souls 
all  the  time." 

"  I  guess  people  don't  look  out  for  their 
own  souls  much  nowadays,"  said  Laura, 
with  a  most  bewitching  yawn,  "  I'm  sure 
I  don't  give  much  attention  to  mine,  and 
sometimes  when  I  think  about  dying  I 
actually  shake  and  tremble  all  over.  But 
I  do  like  to  go  to  church,  especially  a 
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magnificent  one  like  this,  for  it  is  so 
refining  in  its  influences,  and  last  Sun- 
day wasn't  the  music  just  too  captivating 
for  anything  %  I  thought  of  the  grand 
opera  all  the  time  —  and  oh,  didn't  your 
father  just  give  it  to  the  infidels  —  and 
if  there  were  any  there  they  must  have 
felt  pretty  cheap  —  " 

"  I  guess  there  wasn't  any  there,"  said 
Margery  with  her  eyes  half  closed — 
"except  the  member  of  the  —  con- 
gregation." 

And  Laura,  after  yawning  again  and 
again,  retired,  and  as  the  early  streaks  of 
approaching  day  came  stealing  over 
the  peaks  of  the  distant  mountains, 
Margery  followed  her  cousin's  example, 
but  before  doing  so  she  paused  and 
threw  a  kiss  in  the  direction  of  Valmond's 
shop. 

Margery  slept  until  nearly  noon,  and 
after  a  light  breakfast  she  took  her 
bicycle  from  the  carriage-house,  and  fill- 
ing a  small  basket  with  some  delicacies 
she  started  for  a  tour  around  the  Hollow. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  distressed 
families  that  Margery  regularly  visited. 
If  conscience  is  only  another  name  for 
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cowardice  Margery  must  have  been  a 
great  coward,  for  her  conscience  would 
not  permit  her  to  go  to  any  watering- 
place  this  hot,  sultry  summer,  but  the 
money  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  use  in 
relieving  a  few  of  the  urgent  wants  in 
the  Hollow. 

Margery's  mission  of  the  morning  hav- 
ing been  completed,  and  when  riding 
homeward  at  a  breakneck  pace,  and^ — 
splendid  bicyclist  as  Margery  was  — 
when  just  in  front  of  Valmond's  shop  she 
took  a  ''header"  that  threw  her  ten  feet, 
and  directly  in  front  of  Valmond's  door. 

She  arose  almost  instantly  and  limped 
toward  her  bicycle. 

"I  thought  you  were  killed,"  said  Val- 
mond, coming  out. 

'•  Not  so  bad  as  that ;  but  oh,  dear ! 
my  elegant  wheel  is  broken." 

"Only  the  handle,"  said  Valmond. 
''Step  inside  and  I  will  fix  it." 

"/What  will  you  charge  % "  asked  Mar- 
gery with  an  apparent  eye  to  business. 
But  we  blush  for  her  when  we  tell  the 
truth;  it  was  to  make  the  interview  as 
long  as  possible. 
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"  Oh,  I  Tvill  not  take  all  the  money  you 
have  got.     Step  inside." 

"  Not  until  I  know  how  much  you  will 
charge." 

Yalmond  gazed  at  her  curiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  slowly,  as  he 
lifted  the  bicycle  into  the  shop:  "I 
charge  thirty  cents  an  hour  for  job  work. 
Perhaps  it  will  take  half  an  hour." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Margery  as  she 
entered  the  shop,  and  Valmond  went  in 
the  back  room  and  came  out  with  a  cush- 
ioned chair. 

"Be  seated;  the  chair  is  free,"  said 
Valmond,  bluntly. 

Margery's  eyes  flashed  as  she  replied 
quickly:  "I  am  sure  every  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  the  price  of  work  and  get  it 
done  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  That  is 
the  way  you  do,  is  it  not  ? " 

"Exactly.  I  meant  no  harm."  And 
not  a  muscle  of  Valmond's  face  moved  as 
he  went  to  work. 

Margery  sank  quietly  into  the  chair 
and  pretended  not  to  notice  him  as  he 
proceeded,  and  neither  spoke  during  the 
entire  operation. 

After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
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Valmond  said :  "  There,  it  will  not  break 
again ;  not  in  that  spot." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Margery.  "  How 
much  %  " 

"  Fifteen  cents." 

Margery  looked  at  her  watch.  "  No, 
I  owe  you  just  twenty  cents  according  to 
the  contract."  Then  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  squarely  in  Valmond's 
face,  and  Valmond  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  at  the  sight  of  a  woman,  felt  a 
gentle  little  thrill  pass  through  his  great 
and  impregnable  frame.  But  he  took 
the  money  without  a  word  and  turned  to 
his  work. 

"He  knows  me,"  thought  Margery, 
"  and  he  must  be  the  man."  But  with- 
out a  word  she  mounted  her  bicycle  and 
rode  away. 

"  Well,  she  was  not  much  hurt,  at  any 
rate,"  mused  Valmond  as  he  stood  in  the 
shop  door  gazing  after  her ;  "  and  what 
a  magnificent  woman  she  has  grown  to 
be.  And  here  she  comes  back  ;  I  wonder 
what  for'?"  And  Valmond  turned  his 
face  to  the  forge,  blew  the  bellows  with 
all  his  might  until  the  bar  of  steel  was 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  when  Mar- 
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gery  re-entered  he  had  the  bar  upon  the 
anvil  and  the  sparks  were  flying*  in  all 
directions  from  the  terrific  blows  of  the 
ten-pound  sledge  which  Valmond  swung: 
with  a  power,  grace  and  ease  that 
fairly  captivated  Margery,  for  Valmond 
appeared  to  her  then,  for  the  first  time^ 
as  a  perfect  man. 

''Look  out/'  said  Valmond,  "yoar  dres& 
will  get  burned." 

"  Oh,  no  matter ;  and  what  great  arms 
you  have ;  you  must  be  as  strong  as  aB 
ox." 

Valmond  made  no  reply,  but  when  h(? 
dropped  the  bar  of  steel  into  the  temper 
ing  tank,  simply  said,  "Now,  I  am  af 
your  disposal." 

"I  only  came  back,"  said  Margery, 
with  a  faint  coloring  of  her  cheeks,  ''  tc 
ask  if  I  am  not  under  the  greatest  pos^ 
sible  obligation  to  you,  and  if  I  do  not 
owe  you  a  world  of  thanks." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,"  said  Valmond, 
as  he  turned  to  finish  his  job. 

''  He  is  not  very  polite  at  any  rate," 
said  Margery  to  herself  as  she  rode  away. 
"  But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  rough 
mechanic;  but  how  noble  looking  he  is, 
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and  what  wondeiful  intellig'ence  there  is 
in  his  eyes,  and  what's  the  use  of  my 
deceiving-  myseK  any  longer,  for  I  love 
the  man  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
I  never  was  a  coquette,  but  Valmond,  my 
noble  darling,  I  will  bring-  you  to  my 
feet,  see  if  I  don't,"  and  Margery  as  she 
flew  over  the  road  arrogated  to  herself 
that  she  knew  Valmond  Benditti. 
4 


Chapter  IV. 


Margery  enters  her  father's  study. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery to-day.    He  is  certainly  the  man." 

"  What,"  said  the  Rector  as  he  placed 
his  pen  behind  his  ear  and  wheeled 
around  his  revolving*  chair,  and  after 
contracting  his  brow  and  thinking  a 
moment.  ''  Well,  he  ought  to  be  rewarded, 
of  course,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  as 
much  as  a  person's  life  is  worth  to  offer 
him  money.  I  shall  never  in  the  world 
forget  the  expression  of  his  eyes.  I 
thought  the  man  a  little  unbalanced 
then,  and  I  think  so  still." 

"  He  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  I 
should  take  to  be  unbalanced,"  said  Mar- 
gery with  vim. 

Her  father  started.  "  Well,  if  he  will 
not  accept  a  reward,  why  he  won't,  and  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  run  after  him. 
I  would  never  go  near  the  shop  if  I  were 
you,  Margery." 

"  Oh,  my  bicycle  broke  down  to-day. 
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and  he  fixed  it.     That's  how  I  found  out 
for  certain  that  it  was  he." 

And  the  Kector  was  so  engrossed  in 
his  work  that  he  turned  to  his  sermon, 
and  the  "tom-boy,"  Margery,  went  out 
to  lake  her  fencing  lessons,  an  art  and 
science  in  which  she  was  already  profi- 
cient. 

Now,  all  on  account  of  a  heavy  thunder 
shower,  Valmond  closed  up  his  shop  an 
hour  earlier  than  was  his  usual  custom. 
When  engineering  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage one  great  obstacle  had  stood  promi- 
nently in  his  way.  This  obstacle  was 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  he  would 
dig  up.  But  finally  the  problem  was 
solved. 

He  nearly  leaped  for  joy  when  he 
learned  that  not  twenty  feet  underneath 
what  was  now  his  shop  ran  a  deep  creek 
with  a  quicksand  bottom,  the  foundation 
of  his  shop  having  been  built  upon  the 
banks.  This  creek  he  discovered  run  the 
entire  leng-th  of  the  Hollow,  and  then 
emptied  into  the  river.  It  was  bridged 
over  its  entire  length,  and  houses  built 
over  it.    It  was  only  after  a  heavy  rain 
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that  Valmond  felt  with  certainty  that  the 
refuse  would  be  carried  safely  away.  The 
shower  had  been  so  terrific  that  Valmond, 
upon  this  occasion,  could  plainly  hear  the 
water  rushing  down. 

Now  Valmond  removed  a  trap  door  in 
the  floor  of  his  cellar,  and,  in  an  incre  1- 
ible  short  space  of  time,  the  dirt  that  he 
had  taken  out  the  night  previous  was 
disposed  of. 

"Ah,"  said  Valmond,  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  "how  forcibly  the  cur- 
rent carries  it  away.  A  million  tons,  I 
believe,  could  be  thrown  down  there 
without  danger  of  stopping  it  up.  Yes," 
said  Valmond,  gleefully,  "  only  about  a 
year  more  and  the  name  of  Valmond  will 
be  the  greatest  on  the  earth." 

But  Valmond  would  not  work  in  the 
subterranean  passage  to-night,  for  there 
was  some  outside  engineering  that  must 
be  attended  to.  So,  carefully  locking  up 
his  shop,  he  went  out,  but  stood  for  a 
moment  on  his  door-step  and  gazed  up 
at  the  great  cathedral.  The  rear  win- 
dows of  the  rectory  were  brilliantly 
lighted.  It  was  early  yet  for  his  pur- 
pose, so  he  decided  to  walk  down  the 
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Hollow  and  take  a  glance  at  the  misery 
and  suffering  that  was  so  chi'onic  in  this 
wi'etched  locality. 

Yalmond  earned  enough  in  his  httle 
shop  to  support  himself  comfortably, 
and  at  times  considerably  more,  but 
Yalmond  was  never  knov^m  to  have  a 
dollar,  and  it  would  be  saciilege  for  the 
writer,  who  knew  Yalmond  well,  to  state 
just  what  this  infidel  crank  did  with  his 
siu'plus  change,  for  I  am  detennined  that 
no'  reader  of  this  chronicle  shall  respect 
Yalmond  in  the  least,  for,  when  he 
retiumed  from  his  toiu'  through  the 
Hollow  and  stood  looking  up  at  the 
gi'and  cathedral,  he  said  with  a  cui^se  and 
in  the  most  irreverent  manner  possible — 
'''  That  pile  of  stone  and  mortar  up  there 
is  about  as  much  practical  good  to  assist 
poverty  as  a  little  yellow  dog,  but  what 
a  glorious  godsend  it  is  to  the  ambitious 
high-toned  sharp." 

Two  men  passed  so  closely  to  Yalmond 
that  they  neai'ly  touched  him.  He  over- 
heai'd  one  say  to  the  other :  "  It  is  very 
fimny  how  the  river  fills  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  TTh}',  it  ha-s  been  di-edged 
there  three  times  this  vear  to  mv  certain 
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knowledge,  and  there  ain't  water  enough 
there  now  to  dock  a  tug  boat." 

"  I  wonder  who  those  men  are  % "  said 
Valmond,  after  they  had  passed.  But  no 
matter;  if  I  was  suspected,  no  such  re- 
mark would  ever  be  made  in  my  hearing." 
But  shrewd  as  Valmond  was,  he  had  never 
been  a  detective. 

Valmond  looked  at  his  watch  —  half- 
past  nine,  and  then  turning,  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  cathedral,  and  stop- 
ping at  the  foot  of  the  hill  endeavored  to 
trace  the  line  from  the  surface  of  the 
subterranean  passage.  The  angle  of  the 
hill  was  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  the 
earth  composed  of  a  sort  of  sandy  loam, 
and  Valmond,  moving  slowly  up,  meas- 
ured carefully  every  step  of  the  way. 

Now  he  came  to  a  spot  that  he  con- 
sidered was  directly  over  the  immense 
rock  that  he  must  dig  around,  and  taking 
out  a  note-book  commenced  to  draw  as 
well  as  he  could  in  the  darkness,  a  dia- 
gram. The  underground  passage  must 
end  directly  under  the  center  of  the  great 
cathedral. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Valmond,  "  how  they 
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live  up  there,  and  what  they  are  doing 
now  % " 

He  paused  a  moment  wondering-  if 
Marg"ery  was  there  and  what  she  was 
doing.  A  sudden  impulse  seized  him. 
He  would  see. 

Valmond  reached  the  rear  of  the  rec- 
tory, and  gazing  upward  toward  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted third-story,  and  then  at  the 
posts  that  supported  the  three  piazzas, 
he  removed  his  shoes  and  coat  and  com- 
menced to  climb.  And  Valmond  went 
up  the  supporting  posts  like  a  cat,  and 
reaching  the  third  piazza,  he  sprang 
noiselessly  over  the  rail  and  approached 
the  closed  Venetian  blinds.  The  window, 
he  observed,  was  raised  to  the  half. 

Valmond  quietly  turned  the  blinds  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  cautiously  peeped 
in.  There  sat  the  Eev.  Dr.  Seymore  in 
an  easy  chair,  smoking  a  fragrant  cigar, 
with  an  opened  bottle  of  champagne  on 
the  table  convenient  to  his  hand,  with 
delicate  chased  glasses  at  its  side,  which 
the  Kector  every  now  and  then  raised  .to 
his  lips,  quaffing  the  delicious  beverage 
in  the  smallest  possible  sips. 

On  the  table  were  strewn  about  the 
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latest  magazines  and  periodicals.  The 
Sector's  head  was  thrown  back  and 
the  rings  of  smoke  that  Valmond  saw 
methodically  thrown  easily  one  after 
another  against  the  superbly  frescoed 
ceiling  —  put  Valmond  forcibly  in  mind 
of  an  elegant  bartender  he  once  knew, 
and  who,  Valmond  thought,  could  never 
have  a  rival  in  the  great  art  of  throwing 
rings. 

Valmond  said  to  himself :  ''  Take  your 
comfort  while  you  can,  for  your  days  are 
numbered,"  and  looked  cautiously  around 
to  see  how  he  should  make  his  escape 
in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

Now,  Valmond  had  always  prided  him- 
self upon  the  fact  that  he  never  had 
experienced  the  sensation  of  fear,  and 
now  he  reasoned  that  it  was  expedient 
that  he  must  use  the  utmost  caution, 
especially  this  night.  For  any  mishap 
now  would  work  detrimentally  to  his 
mighty  scheme,  which,  although  terrible 
in  its  execution,  would  have  a  civilizing 
effect  upon  all  future  ages. 

He  saw  the  Eector  lean  over  and 
touch  an  electric  bell,  and  in  a  moment 
a  servant  appeared. 
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"James/'  "he  said,  "have  the  carriage 
at  the  door  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  as  I 
wish  to  take  the  7  o'clock  train.  See  that 
my  reel  and  seven-ounce  split  bamboo  rod 
are  all  right,  and  also  look  over  my  fly- 
book,  and  go  to  Hern's  and  supply  any 
missing  flies;  and,  James,  also  see  that 
my  wading  boots  are  in  good  condition ; 
and,  James,  come  to  think  of  it,  if  you 
have  time  you  had  better  oil  up  my  seven 
and  a  half  pound  hammerless.  See  that 
the  shells  are  loaded  with  three  and  a 
half  drams  of  powder,  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  No.  8  shot,  for  if  the  trout  don't 
bite  I  think  I  will  take  a  turn  at  the  wood- 
cock and  partridge,  and,  James,  ask  my 
daughter  to  step  up  here." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Margery,"  said  the  Eector  upon  her 
entrance,  "I  wish  to-morrow  that  you 
would  see  that  my  typewriter  makes  a 
copy  of  this  temperance  lecture.  I  am 
going  to  deliver  it  Sabbath  evening 
before  the  Eailroad  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  I  tell  you  I  have  put 
the  subject  XDretty  straight  too.  I  am 
going  to  handle  them  without  gloves,  I 
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can  tell  you.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of 
champag-ne,  dear ;  it  will  do  you  good  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  don't  believe  in  drink- 
ing," replied  Margery  bluntly  and 
thoughtlessly. 

"  But  champagne  is  not  drinking,"  said 
the  Bector  with  emphasis,  "and  good 
champagne  always  does  people  good.  It 
is  the  low  beer  and  vile  whiskey  sold 
over  the  bars  all  over  the  country  that 
does  the  injury.  Now  this  is  something 
very  choice,"  said  her  father,  snapping 
his  finger  nail  against  the  delicate  glass, 
and  placing  the  rim  to  his  ear.  "Yes, 
yes,"  he  went  on,  ''very  choice.  Mr. 
Harris  sends  me  a  case  every  now  and 
then,  and,  of  course,  you  know,  a  man 
that  gives  as  liberally  to  the  church  as 
he  does  is  not  to  be  insulted  by  having 
it  sent  back.  And  besides  a  man  that 
has  the  great  brain  strain  that  I  have  by 
constant  labors,  it  is  great  help  to.  I 
feel  that  it  goes  me  good  —  keeps  me  up, 
so  to  speak,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  my  semi- 
annual trips  to  Europe  I  feel  certain  that 
I  would  sink  under  the  great  strain." 

"Poor  fellow,"  murmured  Valmond, 
underneath  his  breath. 
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*'Well,  of  course,"  said  Margery,  "I 
don't  suppose  it  would  hurt  you  any, 
father,  because  you  have  perfect  control 
over  yourself,  but  I  have  seen  men  so 
drunk  on  champagne  that  they  couldn't 
stand  up."  But  Margery  changed  the 
subject  quickly,  thinking  that  she  had 
gone  a  little  too  far.  "  You  are  so 
foolish,  I  think,  to  take  so  much  pains 
with  your  sermons.  Just  preach  pure, 
straight  goodness  and  charity,  and  let 
the  scientific  part  sro, —  and  all  the  time 
fighting  back  at  the  skeptic  must  be  very 
hard  work.  Tou  know,  father,  that  I  am 
a  little  skeptic  myself,  and  actually  the 
more  powerful  your  sermons  are  in 
defense  of  miracles  the  stronger  you 
make  me  in  the  opposition." 

"  She  is  a  thinker,  then,"  said  Valmond, 
underneath  his  breath. 

But  the  Bev.  Dr.  Seymore  was  so  used 
to  the  heresy  of  his  daughter  that  her 
remarks  produced  no  effect  whatever 
upon  him,  for  he  added  quickly  : 

"  But  I  tell  you,  child,  no  other  style 
of  sermon  will  answer  nowadays.  Why, 
the  leading  magazines  of  the  world  fairly 
reek  and  teem  with  the  rankest  atheism, 
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and  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  advanced 
preacher  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Why,  a  minister  that  don't  do  so  isn't 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  a 
man  must  live,  you  know,  even  in  the 
pulpit;  and  ten  thousand  a  year,  with 
the  rectory,  carriage  and  servants,  and 
expenses  to  Europe  twice  a  year,  is  not 
too  much  for  a  man  who  has  brains 
enough  to  make  the  old  faith  palatable." 
And  here  the  Eector  placed  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  and  coughed.  "Well, 
no,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly.  I  mean  — • 
or  should  say  —  clearly  understandable 
in  such  warlike  times  as  these." 

"  Father,"  said  Margery,  slowly,  "  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  want 
you  to  answer  me  truly.  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  believe  in  your  own  heart  that 
we  exist  in  a  conscious  state  after  death  % " 

And  Valmond  saw  the  Eector  start  as 
though  a  pang  had  shot  through  him, 
and  then  saw  him  turn  slowly  toward  his 
child  and  answer,  gravely  and  solemnly : 
"  Margery,  you  are  my  daughter,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  your  life  have  grossly 
insulted  me,  for  I  am  a  Christian  minis* 
ter." 
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And  Margery,  coloring'  deeply,  abruptly 
left  the  room,  and  the  Rector  sank  back 
into  his  chair.  In  a  few  moments  he  felt 
a  gentle  hand  around  his  neck,  and  soft, 
rosy  lips  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Forgive  me,  father.  I  will  never 
approach  the  subject  of  religion  to  you 
again."  And  without  another  word  she 
silently  glided  from  the  room. 

"She  is  a  great  woman,"  said  Val- 
mond,  as  he  arose  from  his  cramped 
position  and  prepared  to  depart.  "  If  I 
should  be  caught  here  they  would  think 
I  was  a  vulgar  burglar  instead  of  a  great 
martyr  and  civilizer  of  mankind." 

Yalmond  descended  to  the  second  piazza 
and  was  about  to  continue  to  the  ground, 
when  he  was  attracted  by  the  sudden  turn- 
ing up  of  the  lights  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  second  tier,  and  Valmond  curiously 
creeping  forward,  and  turning  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  a  trifle,  peeped  in. 

It  proved  to  be  an  elegantly  appointed 
bath-room.  The  large  porcelain  tub  sank 
into  the  floor,  and  was  of  suflicient  size 
to  swim  in.  At  the  foot  stood  two  marble 
cupids.  At  the  head  an  immense  swan. 
Valmond's  heart  came  into  his  throat  as 
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the  door  opened  and  Margery  entered, 
her  feet  sinking-  into  the  soft  velvet  car- 
pet that  completely  covered  the  room. 

She  came  directly  towards  the  window, 
and  had  Valmond  not  been  in  his  stock- 
ing- feet,  Margery  surely  must  have  heard 
him  as  he  bounded  back.  She  closed  the 
blinds  tightly  and  drew  down  the  win- 
dow. 

"It  is  just  as  well,"  murmured  Val- 
mond, "  for  if  I  had  remained  I'd  have 
been  a  cur.  A  naked  woman,  though, 
has  no  temptation  for  Valmond  Benditti. 
His  mind  is  above  the  flesh." 

But  Valmond  was  deceiving  himself, 
for  there  was  another  window,  and  after 
a  sharp  struggle  he  quietly  creeped 
towards  it,  gazing  through  a  very  narrow 
opening  at  the  side.  Margery  turned  on 
the  water  in  an  immense  stream,  which 
came  with  a  roar  from  the  mouth  of  the 
swan  that  stood  so  majestically  at  the 
head  of  the  great  sunken  tank.  Then  as 
he  saw  Margery  beginning  to  disrobe, 
Valmond  turned  away  his  head,  saying 
bitterly  :  *'  I  am  a  cur." 

But  in  a  moment  something  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Don't  you  know,  man,  that 
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women  have  Tvonderful  power  in  g-etting* 
themselves  up  for  the  street.  You  have 
an  opportunity  now  of  testing*  how  much 
of  this  one  is  genuine  and  how  much 
false,"  and  Yalmond  stood  Kstening-  to 
the  voice  or  the  tempter  for  what 
appeared  to  him  an  age.  He  must 
have  one  glance,  if  only  for  a  second — 
and  so  he  yielded. 

And  Yalmond  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  —  bewildered,  paralyzed  —  for  it  was 
a  perfect  revelation  to  him  that  such  a 
creatui-e  could  exist.  The  divine  god- 
dess was  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
room;  her  hair  that  fell  in  easy,  grace- 
ful waves  over  her  superb  bust  reached 
below  the  waist,  and  there  stood  Mar- 
gery in  all  her  sublime  womanhood,  and 
ready  to  take  the  first  plunge. 

Yalmond  had  read  and  studied  so 
much  of  late  years  that  he  prided  him- 
seK  upon  being  a  man  of  Uterary  attain- 
ments. Yalmond  had  visited  art  galleries, 
the  stud}'  of  sculpture  with  him  becoming 
a  mild  passion.  Yalmond  had  posed  as 
a  model  for  a  famous  sculptor  —  and 
within  two  years  —  and  the  fact  had  been 
a  secret  delight  to  Yalmond  the  Crank, 
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for  lie  reasoned  that  his  statue  would  be 
all  ready  for  the  Public  Squai-e  when  ho 
became  immortal. 

The  scnlptor  had  evinced  so  much 
delig'ht  with  Yalmond's  pliysicixl  propor- 
tions that  he  had  reverentially  named 
him  Adam,  and  as  Yahnond  stood  spell- 
bound before  the  grand  transformation 
and  revelation,  he  raised  his  hands  in 
veneration  and  gasped : 

"  AVell,  if  I  am  like  unto  Adam,  that 
woman  must  surely  be  Eve." 

But  in  a  moment  more  he  tied  from 
the  holy  spectacle,  and  walking  the  iloor 
of  the  little  room  all  the  night  through, 
Yalmond  cried  over  and  over  again : 
''She  is  greater  than  the  tempter  of  St. 
Anthony,  but  by  the  living  Eternal  she 
shall  never  turn  me  from  my  purpose!" 


Chapter  V. 


Margery  arose  the  next  morning-  fresh 
as  a  daisy.  Her  bicycle  was  taken  from 
the  carriage-house.  After  a  hasty  break- 
fast, the  air  being  so  clear  and  bracing, 
she  decided  to  take  a  run  out  into  the 
country,  and  not  make  her  customary 
trip  through  the  Hollow  until  afternoon. 

"I  suppose,"  she  reasoned  as  she  flew 
over  the  level  boulevard,  ''  that  I  am 
very  selfish,  but  the  morning  is  so  heav- 
enly that  I  can  not  help  it.  I  wonder 
how  my  dear  Valmond  is  to-day  ? " 

All  nature  seemed  to  be  alive,  and 
everybody  was  out  —  that  is,  everybody 
that  was  anybody.  The  birds  sang  joy- 
fully. The  horses'  hoofs  went  clatter, 
clatter,  clatter.  Margery  met  elegantly- 
appointed  vehicles,  servants  in  shining 
livery,  and  she  was  kept  continually 
bowing — ^  nearly  all  being  members  of 
her  father's  congregation  —  the  popular 
thoroughfare  being  alive  with  the  elite 
of  the  great  cathedral. 
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Margery's  lightning  -  like  pace  had 
become  slackened  somewhat,  as  she  was 
silently  dreaming  of  her  ideal  perfect 
manhood,  when  she  was  interrupted  in 
her  reverie  by  — 

''  Good  morning:,  Margery,"  and  a  pair 
of  spirited  and  glossy  bays,  with  the 
golden  harness  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
dashed  up  alongside. 

"Good  morning,  brother,"  said  Mar- 
gery pleasantly,  although  Margery  and 
her  brother  were  never  on  the  best  of 
terms ;  but  the  oxygen  in  the  air  on  this 
especial  morning  seemed  to  brace  up 
everybody  in  the  best  of  spirits.  "  You 
are  out  early  for  you." 

"  Yes ;  the  air  does  me  good,"  he  replied, 
"  and  you  are  looking  as  fresh  as  a  peach, 
Margery." 

But  the  superb  female  bicyclist  feeling 
fresher  even  than  she  looked,  started  for- 
ward with  a  well-sustained  spirit,  and 
the  magnificent  livery  of  her  millionaire 
brother  was  in  a  short  time  left  away — 
away  behind. 

Margery's  brother,  C.  Wadsworth  Sey^ 
more,  had  everything  in  this  life  to  be 
thankful  for,  he  being  president  of  the 
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small  branch  Olig-arcliy  Eailroad,  and 
authorized  by  law  to  charge  six  cents  pc  r 
mile,  and  which  paid  annual  dividends 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  C.  Wads- 
worth  Seymore,  president,  being  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  over  one-half  the  stock. 

And  the  dashing  Margery  flew  along 
and  away  out  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
great  cit}^  She  paused  at  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  silver  stream,  fringed  along, 
the  shore  with  weeping  willows,  and  just 
beyond  and  back  a  little  from  the  grassy 
shore  loomed  up  majestically  immense 
and  lordly  elms. 

"I  must  have  a  drink  of  that  water, 
anyway,"  said  Margery,  as  she  stood  her 
bicycle  against  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  taking  a  little  folding  cup  from  her 
pocket,  ran  lightly  down  the  embank- 
ment. After  drinking  several  times  from 
the  crystal  stream,  Margery  leaned  back 
in  blissful  contentment  and  gazed  around 
her.  "I  declare,"  she  continued,  "to 
folks  inclined  to  be  romantic,  this  spot 
is  a  perfect  sylvan  lovers'  retreat." 

After  half  an  hour  she  arose  and  turned 
to  retrace  her  steps,  and  directly  in  her 
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pathway,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
chest  stood  Valmond  Benditti. 

Now  Margery  did  not  start,  or  scream, 
or  hesitate,  but  walking  directly  forward 
she  extended  her  hand,  and,  with  a 
pleased  expression,  said:  "I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,"  but  when  the  sturdy 
Valmond  took  her  cordially  extended 
hand,  woman-like,  Margery  noticed  the 
slightest  perceptible  tremble. 

''The  air  was  so  bracing,"  said  Val- 
mond, "I  thought  I  would  close  the 
shop  and  take  a  stroll  in  the  country, 
and  I  think  I  am  very  fortunate  in  meet- 
ing you,  for  I  was  rude  to  you  the  other 
day,-and,-and,-I  owe-you-an-apology. " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  guess  you  don't  owe  me 
anything,"  replied  Margery,  shaking  her 
head  and  laughing,  "and  as  I  hardly 
like  apologies,  perhaps  you  had  better 
say  nothing  more  about  it,"  and  she 
looked  at  him  in  such  a  peculiar  way 
that  Valmond  actually  felt  embarrassed. 

And  there  they  srood  facing  each  other. 
Margery  contemplating  Valmond's  blue 
flannel  shirt,  tied  with  a  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief. His  plain  suit  of  dark  grey, 
large  flashing  Italian  eyes,  and  jet  black 
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whiskers,  carrying'  a  heavy  stick  of 
hickorj^  that  put  Margery  more  in  mind 
of  an  Indian  war  club  than  an  ordinary 
walking  cane. 

And  Valmond,  as  he  stood  there  con- 
templating Margery  in  her  tight-fitting 
bicycle  suit,  broad  forehead,  candid, 
honest  eyes  and  health  glowdng  cheeks, 
superbly  rounded  figure,  which  Valmond 
knew  was  perfectly  natural  from  his 
transcendent  experience  and  sight  of  the 
night  before,  and  now  Valmond  began  to 
seriously  realize  that  his  great  and  lofty 
ambition  had  received  its  first  and  only 
blow. 

"I  will  bid  you  good  morning,"  he 
said,  lifting  his  hat  politely,  and  using  a 
much  softer  tone  than  Margery  thought 
him  capable  of  using,  while  she  noticed 
the  faintest  and  strangest  pallor  over^ 
spread  his  thoroughly  masculine  features. 
Then  abruptly  turning  he  sprang  up  the 
bank  with  the  agility  of  an  athlete,  and 
started  towards  the  city  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour. 

"  What  a  noble  walk  he  has,"  said  Mar- 
gery, as  she  gazed  admiringly  after  him, 
"  and  I  think  he  likes  me  already.     Men 
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sucli  as  he  always  like  candid  women, 
and  111  wager  that  he  knows  enough  to 
grace  a  drawing-room  if  he  chooses  to  let 
himself  out;  but  how  reserved  he  is." 

Valmond  having  disappeared  from  view, 
Margery  Gitarted  on  after,  and  at  first  she 
rode  leisurely  along.  Then  the  speed 
was  increased,  and  at  last  she  was  flying 
along  like  the  wind.  Valmond  appeared 
in  view.  She  would  ride  directly  by.  In 
a  few  moments  more  she  spun  past  him 
like  a  race-horse.  But,  oh!  how  could 
such  an  unforeseen  outrage  occur,  for  in 
a  second  more  she  took  a  "  header,"  and 
the  bicycle  flying  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  Margery  turning  two  or  three  com^ 
plete  somersaults,  landed  most  unroman- 
tically  in  the  ditch. 

Valmond  sprang  forward  like  a  flash, 
and  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ? "  he  asked,  and  taking 
his  white  scarf  from  his  neck,  commenced 
to  brush  the  sand  and  mud  from  her 
dress. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit,"  Margery  replied 
making  a  strong  effort  to  smile.  "  But, 
oh!  dear,  how  x^rovoking.  I  am  such  a 
perfect  master  of  this  machine,  and  to 
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think  the  only  two  'headers'  I  have 
taken  this  year  should  be  in  your  pres- 
ence." Then  Margery  tried  to  correct  the 
distressing  blunder  she  had  made,  but  of 
course  was  too  late. 

"Come,"  he  said  quickly,  "sit  down 
here  by  the  roadside,  and  I  will  run  to 
the  city  and  get  you  a  carriag-e." 

"  No,  it  will  only  make  a  scene,  and  I 
detest  scenes.  If  you  will  kindly  take 
care  of  my  bicycle  I  will  get  along  all 
rigtt." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Valmond,  as  he  took 
hold  of  the  bicycle  with  his  left  hand  as 
though  it  was  a  toy,  and  wheeled  it 
along.  "Come,"  he  said;  "lean  on  me. 
This  is  no  time  for  ceremony." 

And  Margery  did  not  believe  it  was 
either,  for  she  not  only  leaned  her  full 
weight  upon  him,  but  his  right  arm  was 
placed  around  her  waist,  Valmond  liter- 
ally carrying  her  along*. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  Margery, 
softly  and  sweetly,  the  words  passing 
through  Valmond's  body  like  an  electric 
Bpark.  "  I  will  ride  on  my  bicycle  now 
if  you  will  kindly  assist  me.    I  was  only 
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a  little  stunned,  and  you  have  been  very 
kind.     I  can  not  thank  you  enough." 

As  she  rode  away,  Valmond  kept  behind 
until  he  saw  Marg-ery  enter  the  carriage- 
house  at  the  rectory. 

"  I  guess,"  said  Valmond  as  he  entered 
his  shop,  ''that  she  has  more  clear  grit 

than  any  woman  in  the  world,  but  d 

her." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work, 
a  stormy  sea  of  passions  surging  to  and 
fro  in  his  excited  soul.  But  that  night, 
remarkable  to  say,  he  toiled  in  the  secret 
passage  with  more  vim  and  energy  than 
ever  before,  but  cursing  and  swearing  all 
the  time. 


Chapter  VL 


About  a  year  had  passed,  and  one  day 
Laura  said  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Seymore : 

"Yes,  uncle,  it  is  only  too  true;  and 
now  since  you  ask  me  outright,  I  will  tell 
you  Margery  is  passionately  in  love  with 
the  man  —  perfectly  infatuated  with  him, 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  she  even 
thinks  more  of  him  than  he  does  of  her." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  her  uncle,  start- 
ing up.  "Why,  in  spite  of  Margery's 
blunt  ways,  she  could  have  her  pick  of 
any  of  the  wealthy  young  men  in  the 
cathedral." 

"  Of  course  she  could,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  her  know  that  I  was 
informing  you  of  her  actions;  but  it  is 
only  for  her  own  good  I  (  o  it,  of  course, 
for  Margery  is  too  grand  a  girl  to  throw 
herself  away  on  a  mere  mechanic." 

"But  I  understand,"  said  the  Rector, 
slowly,  "  that  the  man  is  unusually  intelli- 
gent for  a  man  of  his  class." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  and  there  is  scarcely 
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a  day  but  sometliino:  happens  to  her 
bicycle,  or  her  little  rifle.  T^Tiy,  the 
other  day  she  got  a  bullet  stuck  in  the 
barrel,  and  down  she  went  to  her  hand- 
some mechanic,  and  she  was  gone  just 
two  hours  by  the  watch.  Just  think  of 
it,  uncle ;  two  hours  to  jout  a  piece  of 
wire  in  a  gun  barrel  and  push  the  bullet 
out,"  here  the  Rector  turned  uneasily  in 
his  chair.  ''  She  ignores  her  fencing 
master  altogether  now,  for  she  says  Val- 
mond,  Vabnond  mind  you,  is  a  much 
better  fencer,"  and  here  Laura  lowered 
her  voice,  "  and  she  goes  down  and  fences 
with  him  regularly  two  or  three  times  a 
week,"  and  here  she  lowered  her  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper,  ''  and  the  people  in 
the  Cathedi^al  are  beginning  to  talk  too — " 

''Where  is  Margery  now,"  asked  the 
Rector  as  his  brow  clouded. 

"  Why,  I  declare  here  she  comes  now 
with  her  bicycle,  something  must  have 
been  the  matter  with  it,  and  she  has  been 
to  get  it  fixed  again." 

The  Rector  tm-ned  and  touched  the 
electric  bell  that  connected  ^vith  the  car- 
riage-house.    Laura  made  a  hasty  exit, 
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and  in  a  moment  after  Margery  entered 
with  her  bold,  easy,  elastic  step. 

"Margery,"  said  the  Rector  slowly, 
"  Have  I  not  been  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father  to  you,  and  humored  you  in  every- 
thing since  you  were  born  ?  Have  I  not 
permitted  you  to  run  as  wild  as  a  wild 
flower  —  and  as  I  have  sown  have  I 
reaped  % '' 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  cried 
Margery  turning  crimson. 

"  Well,  I  mean  that  your  actions  with 
this  mechanic  Valmond  is  making  con- 
siderable talk  among  the  members  of  the 
cathedral." 

"I  cannot  imagine  what  my  actions 
are,  and  I  never  go  there  unless  I  go  for 
a  purpose,"  and  Margery  indignantly 
walked  to  the  door  but  paused  suddenly 
on  the  threshold  as  she  said  spiritedly, 
"I  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral; 
and  why  should  I  ?  The  female  portion 
has  done  nothing  but  snub  me  ever 
since  I  can  remember ;  and  another  thing, 
I  live  in  an  entirely  different  world  from 
what  they  do,"  and  now  Margery  posi- 
tively bristled   as  she  added,   "and    I 
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can  not  point  to  a  single  person  among 
the  male  portion  who  can  approach  in  the 
faintest  particular  Valmond  Benditti." 

The  Rector  arose  from  his  chair  and 
commenced  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  ''Well,  even  so,  daugh- 
ter, there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
your  station  and  his.  Just  stop  and 
think  of  it  for  a  moment, — horrible,  hor- 
rible. Just  to  think  of  it,  the  daughter 
of  a  rector  of  the  High  Episcopal  Church 
running  after  a  mechanic  —  "  and  here  the 
Rector  took  a  nervous  bound  across  the 
room  as  he  said,  "Why,  its  monstrous! " 

^^ Running  after!''  almost  screamed 
Margery  as  she  turned  pale  and  crimson 
at  intervals,  "  I  deny  that  I  run  after  him, 
and  as  to  his  being  only  a  mechanic,  where 
will  you  find  on  the  globe  a  nobler  occu- 
pation that  working  in  iron  and  steel !  " 

And  the  Rector  sank  exhausted  back 
into  his  chair,  as  he  continued  to  mop  the 
nervous  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
"Well,  I  know,  I  know,  and  while  I  don't 
admire  the  man — ^Oh,  I  have  walked  by 
his  shop  and  seen  him  at  work,  and  he 
always  turns  away  his  head  when  he  sees 
me  coming,  and  I  don't  believe  he  has 
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ever  once  entered  the  cathedral  either, 
and  living  so  near  too,  and  while  I  don't 
admire  the  man  I  say  —  yet,  if  your  heart 
is  so  completely  set  upon  this  Valmond — 
we  are  certainly  under  great  obligation 
to  him  I  admit  —  but  for  conscience  sake 
keep  away  from  his  shop  —  and  let  him 
come  here  to  the  rectory  and  woo  you 
like  an  honest  man  —  and  I  will  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  try  and  reconcile 
myself  to  him  —  although  it  will  be  a 
great  sacrifice  for  me  to  do  so  —  (Mar- 
gery's eyes  were  now  beginning  to  flash) 
and  perhaps  I  can  use  my  influence  with 
some  of  the  millionaires  of  my  congrega- 
tion to  get  the  man  into  some  respectable 
occupation." 

The  seeming  condescension  of  the 
father  was  received  by  Margery  in  an 
entirely  difterent  spirit  from  what  the 
Rector  expected,  for  she  replied  hotly. 

''  Valmond  Bendetti  is  a  man  who  asks 
no  favors,  and  is  perfectly  competent  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  besides  I  have  asked 
him  to  call  at  this  house  time  and  time 
again,  and  he  has  always  flatly  refused  !  " 

"  Refused  r'  gasped  the  Rector. 

"  Yes,  refused,  and  as  I  don't  care  to 
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continue  this  interview  further^  good 
morning',"  and  his  disobedient  daughter 
swept  from  the  room. 

The  Bector  thought  a  moment,  and  as 
he  pushed  his  unfinished  sermon  from 
him  with  a  gesture  of  discouragement  — • 
said  aloud.  "  Well,  she  is  not  a  hypocrite 
at  any  rate,  but  I  might  have  known  it. 
What  an  enraged  tigress  it  makes  of  a 
woman  to  come  between  her  and  the  man 
of  her  choice,  but  thank  God  she's  not  a 
hypocrite." 

'  Margery  met  Laura  on  the  stairs,  her 
willowy  graceful  form  leaning  over  the 
banisters. 

"Laura,"  said  Margery,  "You  can  be 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Seymore's  daughter  after 
this." 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you 
mean? "  asked  Laura,  bursting  into  tears. 

"I  mean,"  replied  Margery,  "that  I 
have  found  you  out." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  meant  it  all  for  your 
own  good,  dear,"  and  Laura,  seeing  that 
present  reconciliation  was  useless,  went 
to  her  room  to  consult  her  prayer-book. 

"  Margery,"  called  the  Eector  loudly. 
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"Well,  sir ? "  said  Margery,  coolly  upon 
entering  his  study. 

The  Rector  paused  a  moment.  He 
always  prided  himself  upon  being  a 
thorough  diplomat,  for  finally  he  said 
gravely  — 

"Go  your  own  ways.  You  are  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  your  judgment 
should  be  good;  I  give  you  free  rein. 
But  remember,  Margery,  that  whatever 
the  outcome  of  this  unnatural  attachment 
may  be,  come  to  your  father  when  you 
feel  the  need  of  a  sterling  friend,  and 
now  daughter  go  your  own  ways,"  then 
he  gazed  squarely  in  her  face. 

"I  fail  to  comprehend  your  meaning 
sir,"  replied  Margery  as  she  haughtily 
left  the  room. 

And  the  Eector  hung  his  head  and  bit 
his  lips. 

But  the  work  in  the  underground  pas- 
sage had  continued  night  after  night 
until  now  it  terminated  directly  under 
the  center  of  the  great  cathedral.  Yet 
the  ardor  of  Valmond  had  decreased  to 
such  a  degree  of  late,  that  he  had  worked 
only  about  two  hours  each  night,  and  now 
6 
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that  the  ambition  of  years  was  accom- 
plished, Valmond  remained  inactive  and 
undecided.  Has  his  passionate  love  for 
Margery  unmanned  him  ?  Would  he  never 
become  immortal,  only  settling  down  and 
marrying  like  any  ordinary  man  ?  Would 
all  the  mighty  evils  of  earth  go  on  and 
on,  just  the  same  as  though  Valmond 
had  never  been  created? 

Yet  no  word  of  love  had  ever  passed 
between  Margery  and  himself.  But 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  she  was  not 
at  his  shop,  and  when  Margery  failed  to 
make  her  customary  appearance  Val- 
mond Avas  drawn  like  a  magnet  to  where 
she  was,  and  Margery  never  lola^^ed  the 
coquette  with  Valmond,  for  she  thought 
she  knew  enough  of  the  man  she  wor- 
shipped to  know  that  such  a  course 
would  be  decidedly  distasteful  to  what 
Margery  considered  the  honest  and  blunt 
nature  of  Valmond. 

One  day  Valmond  had  discovered  the 
picture  of  Margery  among  the  displayed 
samples  outside  of  a  great  photog- 
rapher's —  and  intuitively  Valmond 
walked  in  and  purchased  one,  and  for  a 
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week  after  this  the  secret  passage  was 
not  entered. 

On  the  evening  of  a  day  after  he  had 
been  tortured  with  one  of  his  severest 
mental  battles,  he  sat  down  in  his  chair 
and  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  reading. 
But  not  one  idea  of  the  great  Socialistic 
author  entered  Valmond's  warlike  brain. 
He  takes  Margery's  picture  from  its 
hiding  place  and  looks  at  it  long  and 
anxiously.  He  examines  every  detail, 
every  outline,  until  his  eyes  become 
riveted  upon  it. 

A  violent  thunder  storm  comes  up.  It 
increases  in  violence  until  a  perfect  tor- 
nado, goes  shrieking  and  howling  past. 
The  lightning  flashes  zigzag  through  the 
intense  blackness  outside.  But  Valmpnd 
cared  naught  for  the  ravings  and  cursings 
of  distressed  nature,  for  the  conflict  in 
his  own  soul  reiterated  every  throb  of 
the  terrible  storm  without,  an^  i  Valmond, 
unable  to  bear  the  torture  longer,  leaped 
to  his  feet  with  a  scream  of  frenzy,  which 
only  the  blasphemings  of  nature  pre- 
vented from  being  heard  blocks  away  — 
and  tearing  the  picture  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  Valmond  rushed,  without  hat  or 
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coat,  out  into  the  blinding*  storm,  and  ran 
on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Valmond  had  left  his  shop-door  stand- 
ing open.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned, 
his  violent  and  wild  exercise  having  some- 
what cooled  his  frenzied  delirium.  He 
enters  the  building,  a  strange  light  in  his 
eye,  and  goes  directly  into  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  pausing  on  the  threshold, 
started  back,  for  seated  in  his  easy  chair 
with  her  head  towards  him,  sat  Margery, 
piecing  together  the  torn  picture.  She 
turned  and  bounded  to  her  feet,  saying 
hurriedly : 

*'  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me !  I  had 
been  down  to  the  sick  Mrs.  O'Brien's  and 
was  returning  when  the  terrible  storm 
came  up  ;  I  was  standing  under  the  awn- 
ing a  few  doors  down  the  street,  when  it 
blew  away,  and  of  course  I  had  to  seek 
shelter  somewhere,  and  I  saw  the  shop- 
door  standing  open  and  I  came  in  ;  I  felt 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  allow  me  a 
moment's  shelter,  and  —  and  I  was  so 
surprised  at  not  seeing  you  —  and  the 
place  all  lighted  up  so  —  I  was  naturally 
curious  — and  how  strange,  my  picture, 
too  — Valmond —  Mr.  Benditti,  I  mean — 
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why,  how  wirdly  your  eyes  gleam.  Tou 
are  not  in  your  right  mind.  Oh,  Val- 
mond,  Yalmond,  let  me  go ! "  As  he 
took  both  of  her  hands  in  his,  and 
pushing  her  back  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

At  this  moment  the  prophesy  of  her 
father  flashed  across  Margery  s  mind,  for 
her  idol  now  appeared  more  like  a  wild 
animal  than  a  man.  She  glanced  at  the 
bed,  and,  breaking  away,  bounded  into  a 
corner,  and  drawing  a  short  dagger  from 
her  breast,  said  wildly  : 

"  I  must  leave  this  place  instantly,  for 
if  it  was  known  that  I  had  been  here  in 
your  sleeping-room  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
and  in  the  evening,  too,  I  would  be  ruined 
forever.  I  know  that  I  have  been  very 
indiscreet  all  through.  Mercy,  what  a 
strange  light  there  is  in  your  eye !  I 
demand,  Yalmond  Benditti,  that  you  open 
that  door  at  orce  !  " 

"  Not  until  you  have  heard  me,  madam, 
and  you  do  me  great  wrong,  for  you  are 
as  safe  here  as  you  would  be  in  your 
own  father's  house.  Now  listen  to  me ; 
but  first  put  down  that  toy  you  have  in 
your  hand,"  said  Valmond  with  a  terribly 
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indignant  frown,  and  as  the  wild  light 
disappeared  from  Valmond's  eyes,  Mar- 
gery raised  the  window  and  threw  the  dag- 
ger out,  and  then,  sinking  into  a  chair 
and  bursting  into  tears,  said  between  her 
sobs: 

"Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond,  what  is  to 
become  of  us,  and  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  suffer  all  the  time.  When,  when,  oh 
when  are  you  going  to  break  this  horrible 
suspense  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me ! " 

And  Valmond  did  not  clasp  her  to  his 
heart  and  cover  her  with  kisses,  or  fall  at 
her  feet,  and  Margery  became  suddenly 
chilly.  What  had  she  done.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  would  have  given  the 
earth  to  recall  her  words.  But  Margery 
did  the  next  best  thing,  by  rising  to  her 
feet,  curling  her  proud  lips  to  hide  her 
crushed  heart,  and  appearing  marble. 

And  Valmond  stood  and  looked  at  her 
as  he  said  slowly : 

"  Margery,  I  never  will  tell  you  that  I 
love  you,  for  my  great  love  for  you  has 
already  nearly  ruined  me.  There,  do 
you  see  how  my  hand  trembles.  A  year 
ago  ]  was  a  man.  What  am  I  now  %  A 
purposeless    imbecile.     I    had   coui-age 
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enough  for  one  thing,  though.  See !  I 
have  destroyed  your  picture !  " 

And  Margery  gazing  a  moment  at  the 
torn  fragments,  sprang  towards  him  like 
a  wounded  Amazon. 

''Well,  how  dared  you  then  purchase 
my  picture  without  first  consulting  me^ " 
Then  she  laughed  a  little  hysterically. 
"  But  I  never  gave  it  to  ^om.  So  you 
have  not  insulted  me  in  any  way,"  and  as 
she  sank  into  her  chair  again  the  un- 
controllable ♦and  mortifying  tears  rained 
down  her  cheeks. 

But  Valmond  unlocked  the  door,  and 
standing  like  a  sentinel  over  the  crushed 
and  wounded  woman,  spoke  not  a  word, 
and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moving  as 
she  arose  and  came  slowly  towards  him. 
The  glance  that  Margery  gave  Valmond, 
as  she  passed,  laid  bare  to  him  the  agon- 
ized condition  of  her  sou  ,  and  as  Mar- 
gery saw  no  mercy  in  his  stolid  features, 
she  tuiued  like  a  wounded  panther  and 
struck  the  great  Valmond  such  a  stinging 
blow  in  his  face,  with  her  gloved  hand, 
that  he  fairly  staggered  against  the 
wall  —  and    then   gathering    her  skirts 
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about  her  with  the  air  of  an  empress  she 
stalked  boldly  out  into  the  black  nig-ht. 
And  Valmond  cursed  and  raved  until 
early  morning,  for  he  loved  Margery  now 
more  than  ever. 


Chapter  VI I. 


And  now  comes  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  this  strange  history,  for  Yal- 
mond  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  breach  so  wide 
between  Margery  and  himself  that  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  healed, 
for  he  was  vain  enough  to  imagine  that 
Margery's  love  for  him  was  of  so  strong 
a  nature  that  should  he  give  way  to  his 
longing  instinct,  and  crave  her  forgive- 
ness, that  a  reconciliation  might  take 
place. 

Now  his  position  Valmond  considered 
a  most  perilous  one.  So  reasonirjg  and 
thinking,  and  thinking,  his  course  became 
at  last  decided  upon.  Now  Valmond 
knew  all  about  Margery's  brother,  the 
jnillionaire,  and  president  of  the  Oli- 
garchy Eailroad.  Yes,  he  Avould  force 
him  to  fight,  and  after  C.  Wadsworth 
Seymore  had  been  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  Valmond  would  conceal 
himself   in  his  secret  passageway,  and 
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then  and  there  bring  his  great  scheme  to 
an  end,  sacrificing  himself,  of  course. 
But  his  name  —  Valmond  Benditti  — 
would  live  forever. 

So  he  decided  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  Now,  C.  Wadsworth  Seymore, 
president  of  the  OligarchT'  Railroad,  and 
son  of  the  Kector  of  the  great  cathedral, 
and  brother  of  Margery  Seymore,  had 
committed  what  to  Valmond  appeared 
an  unpardonable  sin.  That  is,  he  had 
done  something  for  which  the  law  could 
give  no  redress.  An  old  and  faithful 
employee  of  the  road  had  been  uncere- 
moniously discharged,  and  Valmond  took 
it  upon  himself  to  search  the  man  out 
and  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with 
his  grievances. 

The  millionaire  stockholder  and  rail- 
road president  was  seated  quietly  in  his 
private  office  when  his  secretary  and 
chief  clerk  entered  and  stated  that  there 
was  a  man  outside  who  wished  to  see 
him. 

"  Well,  how  many  times,  Mr.  Holmes, 
have  I  politely  requested  that  I  be  not 
disturbed  with  any  of  the  complaints  of 
the  employees  %    Tell  the  man  that  he  is 
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discharged,  and  that's  all  there  is  of  it," 
said  the  president,  as  he  turned  to  his 
work  with  an  air  that  proved  conclusively 
that  further  comment  was  unnecessary. 

''But  he  is  not  an  emiDloyee  of  the 
road,"  said  Mr.  Holmes  timidly. 

*' Well,  send  him  in  then,  but  tell  him 
I  can  only  give  him  three  minutes." 

''My  business  may  take  more  than 
three  minutes,"  said  Valmond  upon  enter^ 
ing,  aiid  there  was  an  air  about  the  new 
comer  that  caused  the  president  to  look 
up  in.  a  startled  manner. 

"But  time  is  money,"  he  said,  "  and  at 
the  end  of  three  minutes  you  must  excuse 
me,"  and  President  C.  Wadsworth  Sey- 
more  drew  out  his  watch  and  curtly  laid 
it  on  the  table. 

And  Valmond's  eyes  flashed  for  a 
moment,  but  he  said  slowly,  "Well,  you 
had  a  man  in  your  employ,  a  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and,  as  I  understand,  served  you  very 
faithfully,  and  has  always  worked  for 
your  best  interest,  I  came  in  to  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  for  him." 

"  Why,  no ;  what  coihld  be  done  for 
him  %    The  man  is  discharged  and  that's 
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all  there  is  of  it,"  and  the  president 
turned  impatiently  to  his  work. 

*'  Why  did  you  discharge  him  % " 

The  president  dropped  his  pen  and 
gazed  up  at  the  questioner  with  a  bewil- 
dered look  as  though  doubting  his  own 
senses.     Why,  w\y  ?  " 

"  I  saia  why,"  repeated  Valmoi;.d. 

"  Why  man  you  must  be  crazy  to  ask 
me  a  question  like  that.  Why,  indeed, 
and  this  interview  is  ended." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Valmond,  aitd  as  we 
have  never  met  before,  I  now  take  plea- 
sure in  presenting  to  the  great  railroad 
magnate  a  decided  curiosity  —  that  is, 
the  first  man  you  have  ever  met  in  your 
life  who  dares  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  Here,  you  get  out  of  this  office,  you 
insulting  vagabond!"  and  as  the  presi- 
dent turned  to  touch  the  bell  Valmond 
coolly  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"Why,  you  are  a  robber,  a  highway- 
man," gasped  the  president  as  he  stood 
spellbound. 

And  Valmond  deliberately  walked  to 
tne  door,  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket. 
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"  I^  this  a  plot  to  murder  me  !  "  gasped 
the  president,  trembling-  all  over. 

"No,  sir;  I  only  came  in  to  g-ive  you  a 
little  advice,  and  if  you  dare  to  cry  out 
until  I  get  through  I  will  place  my  hands 
upon  your  little  effeminate  neck,  and 
choke  your  sneaking  life  out  %  " 

"  Great  God,  who  are  you  %  " 

"Now,  you  miserable  cur,  don't  you 
dare  to  speak  as  loud  as  that  again,"  and 
Valmond's  eyes  blazed  so,  that  the  cold, 
clammy  sweat  stood  in  great  beads  all 
over  the  president's  forehead.  "  Now  this 
Bobinson,"  went  on  Valmond,  "was  in 
the  employ  of  your  thieving  railroad  for 
twenty  years.  He  had  served  as  a  factor 
to  enrich  you,  and  sent  off  as  he  was 
without  a  reason,  his  reputation  is  for- 
ever ruined,  for  he  can  secure  employ- 
ment upon  no  other  road.  If  you  steal 
that  man's  money  you  can  be  sent  to  jail, 
and  that  you  know,  you  cowardly  puppy — 
By  God,  you  sit  still,  and  don't  you  dare 
to  get  out  of  that  chair !  (and  here  the 
president  wilted)  —  But  if  you  steal  his 
labor,  you  know  you  are  safe,  for  the  law 
of  the  land  can  not  touch,  you.     He  has 
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no  more  protection  than  a  fly  in  a  spider's 
web." 

"Well,  I  discharged  him/'  ventured  the 
president,  with  a  wild,  spasmodic  gasp, 
"  because  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
for  as  soon  as  they  get  power  enough 
they  will  eat  us  all  up." 

"You  lie,"  said  Valmond,  "for  they 
never  can  get  power  enough  and  because 
the  poor  man  tried  to  protect  himself  and 
family,  and  when  you  know  that  he  is 
helpless  —  you  buy  and  sell  his  flesh  and 
blood  the  same  as  you  do  cattle.    Now^ 

sit  down,  d you,  for  I'll  be  through 

in  a  moment,  and  I  just  wish  to  say  that 
you  are  looked  up  to  in  this  city  as  a  man 
without  a  blemish,  and  your  reputation 
in  the  cathedral  is  perfect.  I  allude  now 
to  that  little  den  of  hypocrites  on  the  hill." 

"Blasphemer!" 

"  I  am  telling  the  truth,  and  you  know 
it,  for  does  not  your  father  up  there 
preach  exactly  as  he  is  told  to  % " 

"  Mercy !  " 

"And  does  he  not  run  down  onl}^  those 
evils  that  do  not  come  in  your  latitude  of 
crime.  How  Ipng  would  he  be  preacher 
there  if  he  had  the  courage  to  attack  the 
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atrocities  of  hig-h-toned  criminals  of  your 
class,  who  are  looked  up  to  as  ornaments 
of  society.  Yes,  men  like  you  who  are 
supposed  not  to  have  a  fault  in  the  world 
but  in  reality  are  the  bloodsuckers  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  human  race ! " 

"Great  God,  when  are  you  g"oing  to 
g-et  through  % " 

"When  I  g-et  d good  and  ready. 

I've  got  you  now  where  you  have  got  all 
the  employees  of  your  dirty  railroad." 

"  Well,  you  might  at  least  tell  me  who 
you  are?"  shiveringly  ventured  the 
president. 

"lam  called  a  crank;  that  is  all.  I 
am  one  of  those  agitators  of  society 
who  are  never  understood  until  they  have 
been  dead  fifty  or  a  hundred  years." 

"  You  are  wrong  about  the  cathedral, 
though,"  meekly  said  the  president,  "  for 
it  makes  all  the  women  and  children 
tbetter." 

"Yes,  but  the  good  it  does  is  more 
than  overbalanced  by  giving  an  air  of 
respectability  to  a  class  of  vultures  like 
ycu,  who  no  preachei  in  the  land  dares 
to  tell  the  truth  to.' 

"I  am  not  a  vulture,  sir,"  said  the  presi- 
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dent,  for  he  now  became  convinced  that 
the  terrible  man  did  not  intend  to  mur- 
der him. 

"  Vulture  is  the  exact  word,"  said  Val- 
mond,  "  for  you  belong*  to  that  class  who 
have  the  power  and  who  do  create  an 
order  of  thing's  in  the  world,  so  that  a 
large  class  of  men  who  ^.re  honest  and 
industrious  find  it  impossible  to  earn 
their  living." 

Now,  Valmond's  ferocity  having  given 
place  to  something  of  an  argumentative 
nature  and  the  president  feeling  his  cour- 
age slowly  returning,  said,  laughing  icily, 
savagely  and  timidly,  "  I  feel  it  is  to  my 
advantage,  sir,  to  know  you  better,  sir ; 
kindly  honor  me  with  your  name  and 
address." 

"  I  told  you  once  that  I  am  what  the 
world  calls  a  crank,  but  in  generations  to 
come  Tvill  be  looked  upon  as  a  god,  and 
one  destined  to  become  immortal,"  a  wild 
strange  expression  lighting  up  Valmond's 
entire  face. 

''Pshaw!  I  might  have  knowTi  it," 
reasoned  the  president.  "Why,  the  man 
is  crazy." 

"  Now,  the  probabilities  are,"  said  Val- 
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mond,  "You  will  have  me  taken  into 
custody,  construing-  this  interview  into 
an  assault.  But  if  any  man  had  forced 
himself  upon  me,  as  I  have  upon  you,  I 
would  do  nothing"  of  the  kind,  but  would 
prove  myself  a  man  by  calling  him  out," 
and  Valmond  said  this  so  rationally  that 
he  appeared  to  the  president  like  any- 
thing but  a  crazy  man,  and  hesitating  a 
moment  quietly  said. 

"  I  am  not  the  cur,  sir,  you  would  make 
me  out."  Then  drawing  himself  to  his 
full  height  —  ashamed  and  mortified  at 
his  recent  cowardice  said  with  a  dignity 
that  Valmond  had  no  idea  he  possessed, 
*'  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  law,  sir, 
until  3^ou  hear  from  me,  and  you  are 
at  liberty,  sir,  to  depart  from  this  office 
without  molestation." 

Then  Valmond  replacing  the  bell  upon 
the  table,  unlocking  the  door,  and  bowing/ 
with  the  extremest  politeness,  which  to 
C.  Wadsworth  Seymore  was  the  most 
incomprehensible  thing  yet  done  by  the 
most  incomprehensible  man  he  had  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  —  the  over- 
bearing Valmond  and  self-styled  crank 
departed. 
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Now  President  C.  "Wadsworth  Seymore 
had  never  known  of  his  sister's  attach- 
ment for  Valmond ;  in  fact  did  not  know 
that  such  a  man  existed.  He  had  a 
family  of  his  own,  and  he  did  not  allow 
his  brotherly  interest  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  his  absorbing*  duties  as 
president  of  the  Oligarchy  Railroad. 

"  Wh3^,  how  can  I  challenge  the  blood- 
thirsty savage  % "  he  exclaimed  springing 
to  his  feet  and  walking  excitedly  up  and 
down  the  office,  ''  he  has  not  left  me  his 
name  and  address/'  and  in  a  moment  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the 
president's  features.  "  Why,  the  idea  of 
a  warden  in  the  church  fighting  a  duel. 
Of  course  the  fellow  is  crazy,  and  if  he 
bothers  me  again  I  will  have  him  sent 
either  to  prison  or  an  asylum." 

Then  C.  "Wadsworth  Seymore  locked 
the  door  of  his  office,  and  walking  the 
floor  for  an  hour,  finally  laughed  the 
matter  off  as  a  good  joke.  Then,  calling 
his  chief  clerk,  said : 

''See  that  Eobinson  and  the  three 
others  that  were  discharged  last  week  be 
reinstated,  and  that  their  salaries  are 
increased  five  per  cent." 


Chapter  VI I L 


At  exactly  half-past  six  that  evening,  a 
young-  messenger  ^ — ^to  Yalmond  a  per- 
fect stranger- — enters  the  shop  hastily 
and  hands  him  a  letter,  saying : 
''I  was  told  to  wait  for  an  answer." 
And  Yalmond,  breaking  the  seal,  read 
as  follows : 

To  Valmond  Benditti,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir. — Inasmuch  as  you  have 
grossly  insulted,  and  without  provoca- 
tion, a  gentleman  of  refinement  and  social 
standing,  and  one  who  holds  in  the  com- 
munity the  respect  and  good-will  of  the 
entire  city,  and  as  you  performed  the 
dastardly  outrage  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner- — by  entering  his  private  office 
stealthily,  and  like  a  thief  in  the  night  — 
by  turning  the  key  —  and  then  taking 
advantage  of  your  superior  strength 
heaped  brutal  imprecations  upon  his 
defenseless  head  — •  and  understanding 
that  you  are  both  an  experienced  swords- 
man   and    dead   pistol    shot,    and    Mr. 
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Seymore,  being  a  Christian  gentleman, 
with  no  knowledge  of  either  accom- 
plishment, your  action  becomes  so  cow- 
ardly and  detestable,  that  I  take  upon 
myself  to  demand  of  you  instant  re- 
dress. You  having  failed  to  leave  your 
card  at  the  time  of  the  assault  your  cour- 
ageous intentions  in  the  matter  becomes 
questiont^ble  —  ad  unless  you  meet  me 
within  two  hoiu^s  from  the  receipt  of 
this  letter — at  Sylvan  grove — -behind 
the  great  ice-house  —  3^ou  remain  forever 
branded  as  a  coward  and  overbearing 
brute. 

(Signed) 

"ZEEOSKI," 
Former  Master -at- Arms  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

And  Yalmond   instantly   entered    his 
room  and  replied  as  follows : 

To  "Zeroski,"  Former  Master-at-Arms 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia : 
Eespected  Sir. — I  w.U  be  at  the  place 
specified  in  exactly  t  o  hours.  I  shall 
bring  no  second  or  medical  attendants. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  as  I  shall  kill  you 
dead.     I  will  bring  with  me  a  pair  of 
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superior  rapiers  which  I  trust  will  meet 
with  your  approval." 
(Signed) 

VALMOND  BENDITTI, 

Invincible  Swordsman,  and  Champion 
of  the  Doiuntrodden  and  Afflicted  of 
Earth,  and  Deadly  Enemy  of  all  Mo- 
nopolies and  Sanctuary  Hypocrisy  and 
Crank-in-Chief  to  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse,'' 

And  Valmond  sealing  the  note  securely 
and  simply  addressing  it  to  "Mr.  Ze- 
roski/'  asked  the  boy  : 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  man  sent  you 
with  the  message  ? '' 

"It  was  not  a  man,  sir,  only  a  little 
boy.  I  have  got  to  give  the  reply  to 
him." 

"  Well,  hurry  with  it,"  said  Valmond. 

"  Strange,"  he  mused,  as  he  entered  his 
room,  "that  challenge  was  never  com- 
posed by  a  foreigner.  I  see  it  all  now  — 
why,  it  was  made  up  by  that  sanctimo- 
nious monopolist,  and  copied  by  the  man 
he  has  hired  to  run  me  through." 

Now,  as  Valmond  seated  himself,  his 
face  assumed  the  utmost  perplexity.     By 
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calling-  the  brother  out  and  severely 
wounding-  him  (lie  had  never  intended 
to  kill  liira),  and  had  reasoned  that 
this  would  cause  such  an  impassable 
barrier  between  Marg-ery  and  himself  — • 
that  a  reconciliation  would  be  impossible. 
For  Valmond  was  conscious  that  he  still 
loved  the  woman  to  desperation  and  fear- 
ful of  course,  that  at  any  moment  he  was 
liable  to  throw  himself  at  Marg-ery's  feet 
and  beg-  forgiveness,  and  realizing  that 
he  would  be  forgiven  in  spite  of  her  lacer- 
ated pride.  And  Valmond  feeling  and 
knowing  that  she  still  loved  him,  and  so 
he  decided  to  do  something  of  so  desper- 
ate a  character  they  never  could  be  any- 
thing to  each  other  again. 

But  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  great 
plan,  for  the  battle  with  the  strangei 
would  not  only  be  of  no  advantage  to 
him,  but  might  be  the  means  of  wrecking 
his  great  ambition. 

Now  the  wall  of  Valmond's  room  being 
decorated  with  swords  of  various  lengths 
and  weights  —  he  took  down  one  and 
tried  it  by  striking  a  fencing  attitude, 
and  spinning  the  shining  blade  around 
and  around  in  his  hand.     This  was  too 
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heavy — he  must  try  another.     The  other 
was  too  hght. 

Then  "Valmond  sat  down  and  com- 
menced to  think.  If  he  only  knew 
whether  this  "  Zeroski "  was  a  tall,  short 
or  muscular  man,  then  the  selection  of 
the  weapons  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  For  if  the  fencing-master  was 
slig-htly  built  and  physically  weak,  Val- 
mond knew  full  well  that  it  would  be  to 
his  own  advantage  to  bring  upon  the 
field  as  heavy  a  pair  of  swords  as  pos- 
sible. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
was  an  immense,  powerful  fellow  like 
himself,  Valmond  had  sufficient  faith  in 
his  own  skill  to  know  that  the  lighter  the 
weapons  the  better. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  win  anyway,"  rea- 
soned Valmond  upon  secondary  consid- 
eration, "  for  I  never  have  been  defeated 
in  anything  I  have  ever  undertaken,  and 
never  shall  while  I  live  ; "  and  the  thought 
that  the  law  might  interfere  at  the  last 
moment,  or  in  case  he  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  Russian,  he  might  be  overtaken 
by  the  law  and  sent  to  prison  never  once 
entered  his  now  sturdy  and  self-compla- 
cent soul.      But  one  thing  continually 
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haunted  him,  and  it  was  the  fact  that  in 
some  indefinable  way  the  future  influence 
of  Marg^ery  might  make  him  womanish 
and  weak,  and  a  thousand  and  one  con- 
tradictory thoughts  surging  in  his  brain, 
Valmond  selected  a  medium-weighted 
pair  of  swords  and  started  to  fight  his 
useless  battle. 

"  How  strange,"  said  Valmond,  "  to 
fight  a  duel  in  the  night.  I  declare 
though,"  looking  up,  "why,  the  moon 
makes  it  as  light  as  day." 

And  as  Valmond  was  covered  to  his 
feet  with  a  long  cloak,  the  swords,  of 
course,  were  easily  concealed.  He  was 
soon  out  upon  the  country  road.  No  one 
in  sight,  and  feeling  warm,  Valmond 
paused  to  rest;  and  seating  himself  by 
the  roadside  threw  back  his  cloak.  Val- 
mond leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and 
commenced  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the 
situation  of  affairs.  A  common  knot- 
hole in  the  fence  commanded  his  closest 
attention,  for  Valmond  was  reasoning  out 
the  exact  manner  in  which  he  would  kill 
the  Russian. 

In  a  moment  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and 
barins:    his  arm  commenced    a   skillful 
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thrusting  at  the  hole  —  trying*  to  pierce 
its  exact  center,  and  as  he  succeeded,  a 
wild,  savage  gleam  came  into  Valmond's 
eyes  as  he  said  : 

"  Take  that  you  Russian  hireling,  and 
the  moon  you  see  gives  sufficient  light. 
Now,  if  there  is  life  enough  left  in  your 
miserable  carcass  —  listen  to  my  expla- 
nation —  you  see  that  I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  thrust  at  yow  first,  but  you  see 
the  moment  you  led  out  at  me,  I  had  you 
so  —  by  countering^ — just  under  the  line 
of  your  elbow,  and  like  an  idiot,  you 
ran  headlong  on  my  'stopper,'  and  so, 
you  see,  I  am  not  guilty  of  your  death." 

And  Valmond,  leaving  his  imaginary 
foe  dead  in  the  ditch,  he  hurried  on  to 
execute  the  fencing  policy  he  had  so 
effectively  studied  out.  "  It  was  so  sim- 
ple," reasoned  Valmond,  that  he  was  cer- 
tain of  success.  In  fact,  he  already  had 
the  Russian  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  Now,  one  peculiarity  about  Val- 
mond was,  that  no  matter  how  blood- 
thirsty his  aims,  he  was  always  so  self- 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions 
that  anything  like  conscience  or  remorse 
was  something  that  Valmond  never  experi- 
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enced.  His  only  weakness  he  was  willing" 
to  confess,  was  his  passionate  longing  for 
Margery. 

The  moon  passed  behind  a  cloud.  It 
became  suddenly  pitchy  dark.  Valmond 
by  lighting  a  match  looked  at  his  watch. 
He  started  -  -  for  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing had  expired,  and  Valmond  could  not 
by  any  possibility  get  to  the  dueling 
ground  under  ten  minutes.  What  would 
the  Russian  think  of  him?  Valmond 
hurried  on.  He  arrived  breathless  at  the 
rendezvous.  The  night  remained  dark 
as  Egypt.  He  felt  his  way  behind  the 
ice-house.  The  spot  he  was  familiar 
with,  for  Valmond  knew  full  well  the 
lordly  trees,  that  grew  upon  the  l)ank 
of  the  winding  river  —  for  had  he  not 
walked  there  many  and  many  a  time  with 
Margery. 

This  spot  by  some  was  called  the  lovers' 
retreat,  for  oh,  it  v\  as  so  romantically 
lovely  —  upon  any  time  except  a  dark 
night.  Now  Valmond  knew  every  step 
of  the  sylvan  retreat — and  while  moving 
around  among  the  great  trees,  a  peculiar 
sensation  passed  through  him  —  a  senss.- 
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tion  that  the  stolid  Valmond  had  never 
experienced  before  — 

"  Perhaps/'  he  reasoned,  ''  the  Russian 
is  lying"  in  ambush,  and  will  stab  me  in 
the  back." 

With  this  comforting  thought  Valmond 
sat  down  upon  a  log  and  peered  through 
the  blackness  around  him,  and  he  could 
just  distinguish  the  dark  somber  outline 
of  the  giant  oaks  —  as  they  were  pictured 
against  the  hurrying  clouds,  that  seemed 
to  rush  by  —  but  no  Russian  or  human 
being  could  be  seen. 

"  My  letter  frightened  him,  he  will  not 
come,"  said  Valmond,  as  he  arose  and 
stalked  around  among  the  tiees. 

Then  lighting  a  match  looked  'gain  at 
his  watch.  Nearly  an  hour  had  passed 
and  Valmond  called  aloud  : 

"Coward  and  braggadocia!  Where 
are  you?  See,  I  have  brought  the  finest 
Damascus  blades.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
for  any  man  to  die  by  them."  And  Val- 
mond striking  them  together  —  the  clear, 
ringing  silvery  sound  seemed  to  chime, 
and  chime, — to  echo  and  re-echo, —  then 
float  away  across  the  river  and  finally  die 
amon^:  the  distant  hills. 
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But  no  answer. 

The  moon  now  rolled  slowly  out  from 
behind  the  great  cloud  —  clearly  reveal- 
ing- a  level  emerald  carpet  —  gently  slop- 
ing down  to  the  river  bank  —  and  the  trees 
grew  with  such  mathematical  regularity, 
that  the  spaces  between  them  were  nearly 
all  composed  of  squares  of  about  twenty 
feet  each. 

''A  natural  dueling  ground,"  mused 
Valmond,  "But  the  coward  does  not 
come ; "  and  here  a  thought  struck  him. 
''  Perhaps  I  may  find  the  Russian  further 
up  the  river." 

So  Valmond  started  boldly  forward. 
After  several  minutes  of  brisk  walking, 
he  came  suddenly  to  a  halt.  Could  he 
believe  his  senses  %  A  small  promontory, 
perfectly  clear,  and  with  no  foliage  upon 
it,  jutting  boldly  out  into  the  river,  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  from  where 
Valmond  stood,  and  upon  this  promon- 
tory, standing  rigid  and  motionless  as  a 
statue,  was  a  man,  with  sword  extended ; 
and  so  perfect  an  artistic  picture  he 
appeared,  that  Valmond  stood  spell- 
bound in  admiration.  And  the  silvery 
moonlight    revealed    to    Valmond    the 
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easiest,  most  graceful,  and  formidable 
fencing-  attitude  that  Valmond  in  all  his 
experience  had  ever  seen. 

And  Valmond,  standing  for  many  min- 
utes perfectly  entranced,  at  last  said 
aloud : 

"Am  I  losing  my  reason  I  wonder?" 
But  Valmond,  in  a  moment  more,  pressed 
boldly  forward.  Then,  in.  a  moment  more, 
he  stopped.  "Am  I  dreaming?  Why 
does  the  man  stand  so  motionless?  Is 
the  Russian  a  ghost  I  wonder  ?  " 

But  as  Valmond  had  the  supremest 
contempt  for  anything  that  approached 
the  supernatural  —  he  fearlessly  pressed 
forward. 

There  was  an  avenue  of  trees  that  Jed 
to  the  promontory,  and  through  these 
Valmond  passed  and  with  a  firm  and 
warlike  tread. 


Chapter  IX. 


The  specter  never  moved  a  muscle. 

"  You  did  not  come  upon  your  hour," 
said  Valmond  when  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  strange  figure. 

No  reply. 

Here  Valmond  saluted  with  his  sword 
according  to  the  most  picturesque  French 
school. 

The  Russian  still  remained  motionless. 

And  Valmond  came  so  near  that  he 
could  almost  touch  the  point  of  the 
stranger's  sword.  But  he  instantly  drew 
back  —  for  it  flashed  through  him,  that 
the  strange  action  of  the  Russian,  was 
but  a  trick  to  run  him  through. 

Then  the  Russian  slowly  lowered  his 
weapon. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  alive,"  and  strange 
to  say  Valmond  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

And  Valmond  as  he  stood  and  looked 
upon  him,  saw  a  man  a  little  below  the 
medium  height  —  with  a  heavy  beard 
that  fell  a  little  below  a  black  mask  which 
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the  Russian  wore.  He  appeared  to  be 
thick  set,  and  muscularly  built,  and  was 
arrayed  in  an  undress  military  coat. 

''Do  you  prefer  your  own  weapon?" 
asked  Valmond. 

The  Russian  bowed  his  head. 

"  Can  you  not  speak  % " 

Now  the  Russian  shook  his  head. 

"  Strange,"  said  Valmond,  "  I  wonder 
if  I  am  dreaming  % " 

The  strange  acting  man  now  took  a 
note-book  from  his  pocket,  and  writing 
for  a  few  moments  tore  out^the  leaf,  and 
sticking  it  upon  the  end  of  his  sword 
thrust  it  out  towards  Valmond. 

But  Valmond  sprang  back,  coming 
instantly  to  guard,  as  he  said :  "  Oh,  no ; 
I  am  up  to  your  foreign  tricks." 

Then  the  Russian  laid  the  paper  on 
the  ground  and  retired  twenty  paces 
towards  the  river,  and  Valmond  stepping 
forward  picked  it  up  and  read : 

"I  am  dumb.  I  can  not  speak.  I 
knew  you  were  here.  I  was  waiting  for 
the  moon  —  useless  to  fight  in  the  dark. 
I  beat  you  here  by  half  an  hour.  I  have 
killed  in  a  duel  one  man  in  every  known 
nationality.    You  will  be  the  first  Amer- 
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ican.  I  am  the  best  swordsman  in  the 
world  and  your  time  has  come.  I  am 
hun^i^ry  and  thirsty  to  deposit  your  body 
in  the  river  —  so  on  guard  at  once," 

"  One  moment,"  said  Valmond,  begin- 
ning to  respect  the  remarkable  acting 
individual.  "  Were  you  not  engaged  by 
C.  Wttdsworth  Seymore  to  fight  me  ? " 

The  Russian  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  you  lie,"  said  Valmond  slowly. 

Now  the  Russian  shook  his  head  vin- 
dictively. 

"  I  say  you  lie  !  for  that  challenge  I 
received  was  never  composed  by  a  for- 
eigner. It  was  thoroughly  American  in 
its  style,  and  those  lines  that  you  have 
just  written  show  the  same  style.  You 
are  a  fraud  of  some  kind,  and  no  matter 
if  you  have  the  skill  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  orthodox  hell  and  heaven  combined 
I  will  kill  you  —  come.  We  parley  time. 
On  guard ! " 

The  swords  were  measured  by  touching 
the  hilts,  and  both  men  instantly  sprang 
back — so  far  that  the  points  only  were 
crossed. 

"  Hold ! "  said  Valmond,  "  my  rapier  is 
half  an  inch  longer  than  yours.  I  have 
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one  of  the  same  length.  Will  you 
try  it  r' 

The  Russian  impatiently  shook  his 
head,  as  though  anxious  to  begin,  and 
the  unusual  battle  for  life  and  death 
commenced.  Valmond  saw  at  once  that 
the  alleged  Russian  was  remarkably  agile 
and  a  perfect  fencer.  His  arm  he  held 
at  full  length,  and  Valmond  realized  at 
once  that  he  had  his  match.  For  Yal- 
mond  commenced  by  turning  his  fingers 
down — the  width  only  of  a  lead  pencil, 
to  see  if  the  Russian  would  be  led  into 
any  such  trap  —  but  the  Russian's  arm 
remained  as  rigid  and  invincible  as  a 
piece  of  steel. 

His  antagonist's  sword,  Valmond  saw, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  long  fencing 
foil  —  sharpened  to  a  needle  point  — 
haying  a  handle  of  unusual  length,  with 
a  large  balancing  knob  on  the  end  of 
polished  brass,  that  glistened  in  the 
moonlight. 

As  far  as  weapon  was  concerned  the 
sturdy  and  invincible  Russian  had  the 
decided  advantage.  For  Valmond  felt 
that  his  own  sword  was  double  the  weight 
of  his  adversary's. 
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And  Valmond  engineering-  in  every 
possible  way  to  get  an  opening — -and 
without  success— decided  at  last  to  strike 
the  Kussian's  blade  a  quick  sharp  blow, 
and  owing  to  the  superior  thickness  of 
his  own  —  either  disarm  or  shatter  the 
slight  and  needle-like  weapon  of  his 
opponent. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Valmond 
struck  at  the  sword  of  the  Russian  —  a 
savage  giant-like  blow.  At  the  same 
instant  the  Russian  —  as  quick  as  a  cat — • 
lowered  his  point,  and  the  superior 
strength  of  Valmond  was  completely 
baflled  by  the  science  of  the  intrepid 
Russian. 

"You  fence  marvelously  well,"  said 
Valmond,  as  he  paused  a  moment  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
as  they  were  about  to  renew  the  contest 
Valmond  exc. aimed  hotly  —  "I  demand 
that  you  remove  that  mask  I  " 

But  the  Russian  firmly  shook  his  head 
and  the  fight  commenced  again. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  must 
hit  him." 

But  he  made  two  or  three  sharp  quick 
passes  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  Rus- 
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sian  guarded  Valmond's  fierce  onslaughts 
by  simply  moving  his  wrist  in  a  circle, 
and  so  small  was  this  circle  that  the 
point  of  the  sword  moved  within  a 
radius  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  the  Eussian 
countering  each  of  Valmond's  thrusts  so 
adroitly,  that  Valmond  came  within  an 
inch  of  being  run  through. 

"It  looks  as  though  we  will  have  to 
continue  this  another  night,"  said  Vah 
mond. 

The  Russian  paused,  and  writing  a 
moment,  tossed  the  line  to  Valmond. 
The  moon  rolled  behind  a  heavy  cloud, 
and  Valmond,  lighting  a  match,  read  — 

"Ton  are  deceiving  yourself;  I  have 
only  been  playing  with  you,  and  shall 
kill  you  now !  " 

The  moon  came  out  again  and  the 
swords  were  no  sooner  crossed  than  Val- 
mond, leaping  aside,  and  with  a  wild  and 
savage  yell,  made  an  impetuous  and  head- 
long lunge  at  his  antagonist.  It  was  par- 
ried, but  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Indeed,  so  close  did  the  sword  of  Valmond 
come  to  the  throat  of  the  Russian  that 
it  pierced  the  collar  of  his  military  coat  — 
and  passing  directly  through  —  the  hilt 
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striking  the  Russian  so  forcibly  that  he 
was  hurled  backward  upon  the  ground. 

His  mask  slipped  partially  off.  Val- 
mond caught  a  momentary  view  of  the 
Russian's  face.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Valmond  gave  a  cry  of  consternation. 

It  was  Margery. 

He  thought  he  had  killed  her. 

Then  without  pausing  an  instant  for 
reflection,  he  j)icked  up  the  sword  that 
had  been  thrown  from  Margery's  hand  in 
the  fierce  onslaught,  and  driving  the  hilt 
into  the  earth  —  and  with  the  point 
directly  towards  him  —  leaped  upon  it. 
The  sword  passed  completely  through 
him — and  Valmond  rolled  over  on  his 
side  without  a  moan. 

And  Margery,  strange  to  say,  sprang 
forward  with  a  cry  of  horror.  She  drew 
out  the  sword  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the 
river,  the  other  quickly  followed  i  t .  Then 
kneeling  down  she  placed  her  hand  over 
Valmond's  heart.  There  was  a  slight 
flutter.  Then  as  Margery  gazed  up 
towards  the  moon,  she  said  aloud : 

"  I  think  I  am  coming  back  to  myself 
now,  and  oh  God,  how  could  I  have  been 
such  a  perfect  fool !  " 
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The  situation  was  a  terrible  one.  "What 
was  to  be  done  —  what  could  be  done  % 

Instantly  she  decided.  Margery  ran 
all  the  way  to  the  costumers.  She  paused 
at  the  door-step.  It  would  never  do  to 
show  excitement.  The  proprietor  who 
was  a  Jew  —  opened  the  door  — 

"I  will  now  change  my  dress,"  said 
Margery  with  an  effort  at  coolness.  She 
was  astonished  at  her  success.  "  And 
here  is  the  twenty-five  dollars  I  promised 
you,  besides  the  rental  of  the  suit,  and 
remember,"  added  Margery  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture,  "that  you  have  never 
seen  me." 

And  in  less  than  ten  minutes  when 
ready  to  depart  the  warning  was  repeated. 

"Never  you  fear,"  replied  the  Jew — 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  —  a  wring- 
ing of  his  hands  —  and  with  his  eyes 
half  closed  — 

Margery's  plans,  under  the  most  excit- 
ing period  of  her  life,  matured  with  mar- 
velous rapidity.  It  was  sink  or  swim, 
and  she  knew  it.  She  would  make  a 
desperate  struggle  for  existence.  Mar- 
gery stopped  before  a  small  two-story 
building.    It  was  a  doctor's  office,  and 
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her  own  cousin.  She  rang*  the  night-bell, 
a  voice  answered  throug-h  the  tube.  Mar- 
gery recognized  her  cousin's  voice. 

*'  Dress,  come  down  at  once,"  said  Mar- 
gery in  a  very  low  tone. 

"  Mercy !  "  said  Dr.  Pardee,  hurrying- 
down.  "Why,  Margery!  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Hitch  up  your  horse 
yourself,  get  lint  and  bandages,  and  come 
with  me." 

"But  can't  you  say  something;  can't 
you  explain ! " 

"  I  will  on  the  way  —  no  time  for  delay. 
It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  tell 
you.     We  may  be  too  late." 

And  as  her  cousin  turned  and  looked 
at  Margery,  he  instantly  obeyed  the 
unusual  summons. 

Margery  insisted  that  they  should 
drive  with  the  speed  of  the  Avind,  and 
when  half  way  there  she  turned  to  her 
cousin  and  said : 

"  You  have  always  been  a  good  friend 
to  me,  and  you  know  I  have  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  in  my  own  name,  and  if  you 
will  swear  never  to  reveal  this  night's 
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business,  and  do  all  you  can  to  help  me  — 
half  of  it  is  yours." 

"Why,  of  course  I  will,  anything/' 
as  he  turned  and  looked  at  Margery  in 
mute  astonishment. 

"You  know  Valmond,  this  eccentric 
mechanic  'F " 

"Yes,  I  have — heard  of  —  him,"  re- 
plied the  doctor  slowly,  as  his  countenance 
fell. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  better  for  me,  I  know, 
to  be  frank  and  candid  from  the  start. 
In  the  first  place  —  well,  I  confess  it,  I 
ran  after  the  man ;  I  was  drawn  towards 
him  like  a  magnet.  I  can  no  more 
understand  why  than  I  can  understand 
my  own  existence.  If  I  don't  lay  my 
heart  bare  before  some  one  I  shall  go 
crazy,"  and  Margery,  leaning  her  head 
forward  upon  the  dashboard,  wept  and 
sobbed  like  a  baby. 

Her  cousin  turned  savagely:  **Well, 
he  got  you  into  trouble  and  then  deserted 
you." 

"No!"  replied  Margery,  starting  up 
like  a  flash.  "  But  if  he  dies,  the  disgrace 
and  scandal  Avill  be  so  terrible,  that  I 
shall  have  to  take  my  own  life.     There 
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is  nothing  else  I  can  do.  For  I  have 
done  the  most  dreadful  thing-  ever  done 
by  any  woman,  in  any  civilized  country. 
The  papers  will  flame  with  it  for  years, 
and  all  my  relations  will  be  disgraced 
forever,"  and  here  Margery  burst  into 
another  violent  flood  of  weeping. 

"  If  the  man  dies,"  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? '' 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that  in  a 
moment.  You  see,"  she  replied  between 
her  tears.  "But  you,  a  man,  can  not 
appreciate  it,  or  know  anything  about  it 
for  you  are  not  a  woman  —  and  you  don't 
know  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  be 
scorned — well,  he  scorned  me  one  night — ■ 
and  you  know  what  a  terrible  temper  I 
have.  Well,  of  course,  I  felt  hurt,  morti- 
fied and  perfectly  crushed.  Yes,  my 
pride  was  humbled  by  the  man,  and  that 
is  the  most  humiliating  confession  that 
any  woman  can  possibly  make,  I  know, 
and  oh,  how  I  hated  him,  I  was  fairly 
beside  myself  with  passion,  and  I  flew 
right  at  him  and  struck  him  a  terrible 
blow  in  the  face." 

Here  the  carriage  gave  an  awkward 
lurch,  and  Margery  went  on  : 
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''I  have  not  eaten,  or  slept  any  for  two 
nights,  and  I  know  that  I  have  not  been 
in  my  right  mind  since  I  struck  him. 
Well,  yesterday,  I  saw  him  pass  our 
house,  and  actually  I  followed  after  to 
renew  the  attack,  when  I  saw  him  enter 
my  brother's  office.  Yalmond  is  a  great 
Socialist,  you  know.  Well,  I  followed 
him  u^Dstairs  and  slipped  into  a  side 
room,  and  there  overheard  his  entire  con- 
versation. Well,  it  was  something  ter- 
rible—  all  about  a  man  that  had  been 
discharged,  and  it  ended  by  his  daring 
my  brother  to  a  duel.  But  of  course 
Wadsworth  is  a  man  that  would  never 
do  anything  of  that  kind." 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "It  would  be 
a  little  odd  for  an  elder  in  the  church  to 
fight  a  duel,  and  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  man  in  such  a  position  to  give  any 
offence  anyway.  But  I  am  all  interest  ■ — 
proceed." 

"  Now  there  were  two  of  us  that  Val- 
mond had  ground  his  heel  upon  within 
two  days,  and  beUeve  me,  cousin,  I  was 
fairly  drunk  with  rage  and  indignation, 
and  I  made  a  vow  then  and  there,  that  I 
would  kill  him,  and  myself  afterwards. 
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So  T\-liat  did  I  do  but  send  a  challenge  to 
him,  in  a  masculine  hand,  and  signing 
my  name  as  a  Russian  fencing  master. 
Then  I  disguised  myself  as  a  man,  and 
the  unheard  of  thing  was  done  —  and 

''And  you  got  the  best  of  him  ? '' 

"  Oh,  no,  he  came  ^*ithin  an  ace  of  kill- 
ing me.  My  mask  fell  off  just  as  he 
thought  he  had  killed  me,  and  when 
he  saw  who  I  was  what  did  the  noble 
fellow  do  —  "  and  now  Margery  burst  into 
another  violent  flood  of  weeping. 

'' Xoble  lunatic,"  said  the  doctor,  "I 
know  all  about  him.     Well  —  well  —  " 

'*'  Well,  he  took  my  sword  and  ran  it 
right  through  his  own  body, —  and  oh 
my  God,  I  am  afraid  Yalmond  is  dead ! " 
and  Marger}'  commenced  wTinging  her 
hands  and  sobbing  hysterically. 

^'You're  q/Va/rZ  he's  dead  ?  Well,  Mai'- 
gery,  I  haven't  a  bit  of  patience  ^rith 
you.  Well,  here  we  are,  we  must  be 
near  the  spot  now.  Come,  I  will  tie  the 
hoi^se  here.*' 

Then  they  both  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  Margery  standing  like  a  statue  re- 
fused to  go  forward. 

*'And  if  he  is  dead.^"  she  said  di'eam- 
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ingly,  "  Why,  cousin,  I  think  I  am  going* 
crazy." 

The  doctor  turned  quickly.  "Here, 
take  this  powder,"  as  he  saw  her  lean 
heavily  against  a  tree,  and  placing  his 
arm  around  Margery's  waist  he  literally 
poured  it  down  her  throat. 

She  revived,  and  the  doctor  taking  his 
lantern  they  both  moved  slowly  forward, 
Margery  a  trifle  in  advance.  Suddenly 
the  doctor  heard  the  heartrending  cry  — 

"  Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond  !  " 

And  the  next  moment  he  saw  Margery 
fall  insensible  upon  a  dark  body. 

Instantly  he  ran  to  the  river  and  re- 
turning ti.rew  a  hat  full  of  cold  water  in 
her  face. 

''  Come,  this  is  no  time  for  fainting. 
The  man  is  not  dead.     See  he  moves." 

"  Not  dead  ? "  cried  Margery  starting  up. 

"  No,  all  depends  now  on  your  firmness. 
We  will  get  him  in  the  carriage.  I  will 
let  you  out  at  the  suburbs.  Be  sure  and 
go  home  at  once  and  stay  there,  and  draw 
your  veil  closely  over  your  face.  Leave 
all  the  rest  to  me.  It  must  not  get  in 
the    papers.     It's    a   desperate    case,  I 
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know,  but  I  told  you  I  would  see  you  out 
in  the  matter,  and  I  will." 

They  raised  Valmond  to  his  feet.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  gazing*  around  with  a 
bewildered  stare. 

"Why,  Margery,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
I  had  killed  you." 

"  Why,  see,"  said  her  cousin,  "  he's  all 
right,  for  he  can  walk." 

When  Margery  entered  her  home  she 
was  met  in  the  hallway  by  her  father. 

"  I  saw  you  go  out  early  last  evening," 
he  said,  "  and  it  is  now  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning."  There  was  a  pause.  "Do 
you  need  me  as  a  friend  now,  or  do  you 
not?" 

"  Why  should  I?  "  was  all  Margery  re- 
plied. 

"  Do  you  deny  that  you  have  not  been 
with  this  Valmond  %  " 

No  reply  to  this.  There  was  a  painful 
pause  as  father  and  daughter  stood  facing 
each  other. 

"  Go  to  your  room,"  he  commanded, 
"and  to-morrow,  wanton,  I  think  you  had 
better  pack  up  and  go  to  him  altogether." 

Margery  turned  upon  her  father  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  — 
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"  I  will  leave  your  roof  to  night  and 
forever,  for  by  God,  Mr.  Seymore,  you 
lie!" 

The  Eector  staggered  against  the  wall, 
but  when  he  turned  to  call  his  daughter 
she  was  gone. 


Chapter  X. 


And  Margery,  boiling  over  with  rage 
and  mortification  at  the  inhuman  name 
her  father  had  called  her,  went  directly 
to  a  hotel  to  rest  as  well  as  she  could, 
vowing  inwardly  that  she  would  never 
darken  his  door  again. 

She  arose  early,  and  going  at  once  to 
her  cousin,  the  doctor,  and  with  a  face 
white  as  death,  simply  said : 

"Wellr' 

"  I  think  he  will  pull  through,  for  he  is 
a  very  strong  man.  He  refused  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  have  him  now  safely 
in  his  own  home.  He  said  if  he  had 
really  hurt  you  in  any  way  he  ought 
to  be  slowly  roasted  to  death  in  his  own 
forge." 

"Why,  can  he  really  talk  as  well  as 
that '? "  said  Margery,  as  her  face  bright- 
ened up,  "  but  I  must  go  now ;  and  cousin, 
how  can  I  ever  pay  you,"  and  in  another 
moment  Margery  was  gone. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  born,"  said  the  doctor, 
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gazing-  down  the  street  after  Margery's 
retreating  form,  "she  will  be  with  the 
rascal  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  I  have 
heard  of  women  being  smitten  with  men, 
but  this  lays  over  any  case  I  ever  heard 
of.  She  is  a  noble  girl,  but  these  cases 
generally  end  one  w^ay.  Of  course,  when 
the  vagabond  gets  well  he  will  seduce 
her.  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  much 
as  my  life  is  worth  to  interfere,"  and  the 
doctor  with  a  sigh  entered  his  office. 

Margery  walked  quickly  down  the 
street.  Suddenly  she  was  seized  from 
behind,  and  before  Margery  had  time  to 
think  or  resist — found  herself  in  a  closed 
carriage  —  face  to  face  with  her  father. 
Two  men  sprang  in  after  her,  and  her 
father  said  soothingly  —  as  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

"Come,  daughter,  I  was  hasty.  Come 
home  with  me,  that's  a  good  girl." 

"  It  takes  three  men  then,  does  it,  to 
capture  one  woman  ? "  replied  Margery 
as  she  sank  back  into  her  seat  —  her  eyes 
fairly  ablaze  with  indignation.  But  in  a 
moment  more  Margery  folded  her  arms — 
apparently  perfectly  resigned. 

Not  a  another  word  was  spoken  until 
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the  rectory  was  reached.  The  two  men 
alighted  first  —  one  s  \  anding*  upon  each 
side  of  the  carriage  door.  And  Margery- 
reasoning  now  —  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  —  moved  directly  up 
the  steps,  and  arriving  at  the  top  struck 
a  most  picturesque  attitude  as  she 
clinched  her  beautiful  white  hands  —  and 
speaking  with  withering  scorn. 

"  The  idea  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
being  seen  in  front  of  his  own  house  with 
two  detestable  Pinkerton  hirelings." 

But  Margery's  scorn  was  entirely 
thrown  away,  for  the  Pinkerton  men 
were  two  lilies  of  the  force,  each  having* 
served  long  terms  in  State  prison,  and  of 
course  familiar  to  the  most  radical  sar- 
casm of   their  former  prison  persecutors. 

But  Margery  did  not  remain  to  notice 
the  effect  of  her  shot,  but  bolted  directly 
to  her  room  and  locked  the  door  in  her 
father's  face. 

"  Margery ! "  he  said,  "  open  that  door 
at  once.' 

No  answer. 

"  I  wish  to  apologize  for  my  conduct 
early  this  morning." 

No  answer. 
9 
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The  Kector,  with  a  sigh,  left  for  his 
study,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  cried 
out :  "  Oh  my  God,  my  God,  what  have 
I  ever  done  to  be  punished  like  this? 
Well,"  added  the  Rector  resignedly,  "  the 
girl  is  the  product  of  my  bringing  up,  I 
suppose,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it." 

Laura  enters  the  room  and  throws  her 
arms  about  her  uncle's  neck  and  com- 
mences to  cry.  "I  see,"  she  said,  **You 
have  got  her  back." 

"  Go  up  to  the  room,  Laura,"  he  said, 
"  and  see  if  you  can  not  reconcile  her  to 
us/'  while  the  tears  rained  down  his 
cheeks  he  added  slowly,  ''Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  she  should  go,  and 
when  she  is  old  she  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

Laura  went  up  and  knocked  at  Mar- 
gery's door  — 

"It  is  I,  Laura,  and  let  me  in.  "Won't 
you,  dear  ? " 

The  door  was  opened. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  mean  well  by  me, 
Laura,  but  we  won't  talk  about  that. 
Bring  me  up  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  toast; 
and  do  the  servants  know  about  it  % " 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Laura. 
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It  was  now  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  after  Margery  had  eaten  a  light 
lunch  she  said ; 

"  I  will  lie  down  now.  Come  up  and 
wake  me  at  supper  time." 

"I  wonder,"  thought  the  discriminating 
Laura  as  she  went  down  stairs,  "  why  she 
wishes  to  be  woke  up  at  supper  time  % 
She  was  out  all  night,  and  probably  with 
her  handsome  mechanic,  and  won't  this 
thing  just  make  a  sensation  when  it 
comes  out." 

And  Margery  laid  down  on  the  bed. 
She  did  not  lock  her  door.  And  while 
Margery  was  laying  her  plans  to  see 
Valmond  she  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  both  Laura 
and  the  Eector  entered  the  room  on 
tiptoe.     She  was  still  sleeping. 

"Do  not  disturb  her,"  said  her  father, 
"  she  will  sleep  till  morning."  They 
passed  quietly  out,  the  Rector  locking  the 
door  from  the  outside  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  then  retiring,  fell 
into  a  troubled  doze.  "  I  thank  God  her 
mother  isn't  alive,"  murmured  the  Rector, 
"for  Margery's  actions  would  kill  her." 
Then  he  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
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But  Laura  did  not  retire  at  all — for 
she  had  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  perhaps  she  reasoned.  "It  might 
keep  her  up  all  night." 

But  how  provoking  —  Laura  started 
from  her  chair  by  the  falling  of  the  book. 
She  looked  at  her  watch.  Gracious! 
four  o'clock.  She  had  slept  in  her  easy 
chair  nearly  the  entire  night.  Li  a  mo- 
ment Laura  slipped  off  her  dainty  crim- 
son slippers,  and  like  a  mouse  crept 
towards  Margery's  room,  and  listening 
at  the  keyhole,  with  breathless  suspense, 
and  at  last  becoming  convinced  that  all  was 
safe  within — crept  as  silently  back  again. 

But  Laura's  sagacity  had  been  com- 
pletely baffled  by  Margery,  for  her 
father  and  herself  had  no  sooner  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  after  them,  than 
Margery  bounded  from  the  bed  and  said: 

''Yes,  they  have  locked  me  in.  Just 
exactly  what  I  expected  they  would  do. 
And  now  Valmond,  if  it  costs  me  my  life, 
I  will  come  to  you." 

After  two  hours  the  city  was  as  quiet 
as  a  sepulchre.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  gazed  down  towards  the  Hollow.  A 
dim  light   was  burning    in    Valmond's 
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window.  Margery  imagined  it  was  beck- 
oning her  on.  She  knew  that  Valmond 
was  a  strong  Socialist.  But  had  she 
known  that  nearly  underneath  her  feet, 
and  at  that  moment,  was  stowed  suffi- 
cient dynamite  to  blow  not  only  the  rec- 
tory, but  the  great  cathedral  into  atoms — 
would  her  ardent  passion  for  the  anarchist 
still  hold  out? 

It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how  strong  was 
Margery's  love. 

She  took  all  her  jewels  from  her  box, 
as  well  as  two  five-hundred-dollar  United 
States  bonds.  They  would  come  very 
good,  as  Margery  never  intended  to 
return  to  her  father's  house.  Her  next 
movement  was  to  cut  the  bedclothes  into 
strips,  and  tying  them  strongly  together 
a  serviceable  rope  was  secured.  Then 
she  raised  the  window  carefully  and 
looked  out.  A  policeman  was  passing. 
He  paused  and  looked  up.  In  a  moment 
more  he  moved  methodically  along  on 
his  beat. 

When  out  of  sight,  Margery  quietly 
lowered  herself  by  the  rope,  firmly  tying 
the  end  to  the  bed-post.  A  perilous 
attempt,  for  Margery  reasoned  that  the 
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house  mig-ht  at  that  moment  be  watched. 
We  know  Margery,  for  a  woman,  was 
far  from  being  a  coward,  but  yet  she 
trembled  at  the  great  risk  she  was  running. 

"  If  interfered  with  I  must  defend  my- 
self," said  Margery,  as  she  pocketed  a 
small  revolver  —  one  that  she  used  to 
practice  at  the  mark.  "How  I  hate 
those  Pinkerton  men,"  she  murmured, 
"for  they  are  such  miserable  sneaks  and 
cowards,  and  just  to  think  of  ex-convicts 
being  set  to  interfere  with  honest  folks," 
and  then  Margery  set  her  beautiful  lips 
firmly  together  as  she  added,  "  They  had 
better  be  careful  that's  all  I  say,  for  I  am 
a  desperate  woman  to-night ! " 

Then  Margery  peered  carefully  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  when  satisfied  that 
all  was  clear  —  commenced  her  perilous 
descent.  Her  room  was  in  the  third 
story.  When  half-way  down  she  felt  the 
support  snap  — 

"  I  am  lost,"  she  gasped,  closing  her 
eyes,  but  no,  only  a  strand  or  two  had 
broken.  Margery  continued  her  descent 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  a  moment 
more  the  rope  gave  way.  She  landed 
with  a  jar — but  squarely  upon  her  feet. 
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"I  must  have  fallen  ten  feet,"  said 
Margery,  looking  up. 

"  More  like  fifteen,"  said  a  voice  at  her 
side,  "but  you  are  a  brave  girl,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  detain  you." 

"Who  are  you!"  demanded  Margery 
turning  quickly. 

"  No  matter.  It  looks  very  suspicious 
to  see  a  young  lady  making  her  exit  in 
such  a  peculiar  way,  and  in  the  night, 
too.  And  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  detain 
you,  that  is  all." 

"  You  were  not  hired,  then,  to  watch 
the  house  ?  "  as  Margery  quietly  slipped 
her  hand  into  her  pocket. 

"Oh,  no;  but  then  — " 

"  But  then  you  git^'  said  Margery  like 
a  flash,  as  she  thrust  the  revolver  point 
blank  into  his  face,  and  the  officious 
individual  turned  on  his  heel  and  ran 
down  the  street  like  the  wind. 

"Desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies,"  said  our  adventurous  young 
lady,  as  she  turned  and  moved  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Valmond's  shop,  which 
she  reached  without  further  mishap,  and 
going  to  the  side  of  the  building — looked 
in  at  Valmond's  window. 
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He  was  propped  up  with  pillows  and 
asleep.  His  face  was  pale,  and  he 
was  apparently  breathing  heavily.  The 
student  lamp  was  turned  low,  and  stood 
upon  a  table  drawn  near  the  bed,  and 
right  at  his  hand  there  were  the 
glasses  and  medicines.  Margery  could 
see  plainly  as  the  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  curtain  was  quite  broad. 

"He  is  well  cared  for,"  said  Margery, 
"but  what  a  horrible  thing  for  a  man  in 
his  condition  to  be  left  alone,  and  in  the 
night  —  without  an  attendant." 

And  Margery  venturing  a  light  tap 
upon  the  window,  and  observing  Val- 
mond slowly  open  his  eyes  —  her  heart 
commenced  a  violent  knocking  against 
her  ribs.  But  regaining  courage  she 
knocked  still  louder,  as  she  said  appeal- 
ingly  — 

"  Valmond,  Valmond,  it  is  I,  Margery,  I 
come  to  inquire  for  your  health,  that  is  all." 

"  Touch  the  spring  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  sash,  and  you  can  raise  the 
window,"  he  said  just  loud  enough  for 
her  to  hear. 

She  did  as  directed,  and  raised  the 
window. 
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"  Do  not  hesitate  or  you  will  be  dis- 
covered." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  not,  Valmond,  I  dare  not, 
I  only  came  to  —  " 

'*  I  will  take  cold,  the  night  is  chilly." 

Margery  now  sprang  quickly  through 
the  window,  securely  closing  it,  and 
drawing  down  the  shade,  so  that  no  one 
could  see  in  from  the  outside. 

"  Come  and  draw  a  chair  up  beside  the 
bed,"  he  said,  "  If  I  believed  in  angels, 
I  should  call  this  an  angel's  visit.  Give 
me  your  hand  Margery,  and  oh,  what  a 
terrible  battle  we  had." 

"  But  I  was  so  crushed  at  the  way  you 
talked  to  me  the  other  night.  I  tell  you 
Valmond,  I  did  not  care  to  live  —  and  oh, 
forgive  me  Valmond,  but  I  followed  you 
and  overheard  the  conversation  you  had 
with  my  brother  —  and  I  was  not  myself 
Valmond;  I  was  not  myself." 

But  Margery  knew  full  well  that  all 
through  their  association  that  Valmond 
loved  her  —  and  she  also  knew  that  Val- 
mond, for  some  unknown  reason,  was 
struggling  against  that  love  and  trying 
to  conquer  it.  At  first  she  became  indig- 
nant, but  her  own  love  having  grown  so 
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impetuous  and  unconquerable,  she  felt 
that  he  must  at  last  succumb  and  be  her 
own  —  and  now  as  she  gazed  into  his 
great  eyes —something  oi  a  deeper 
humanity  than  she  had  ever  observed 
before — seemed  to  be  lingering  there. 

"  Margery,"  he  said,  "  fix  my  pillow  — 
my  position  is  strained." 

And  the  headstrong  girl,  masculine  but 
beautiful,  performed  the  operation  with 
so  much  softness,  gentleness  and  love, 
that  the  vision  of  the  invincible  Russian 
duelist  was  never  associated  with  Mar- 
gery again.  And  the  part  of  Valmond's 
strange  nature  that  was  rebellious  and 
brutal  was  this  night,  at  least,  conquered 
by  that  part  of  him  that  was  thoroughly 
human. 

And  Margery,  a  wild  and  strange  crea- 
ture, stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
stroking  with  a  loving  hand  the  pale 
forehead  of  the  prostrated  lion.  He 
raised  his  arm  and  drew  her  head  down 
to  his  —  and  for  the  first  time  their  lips 
met  in  a  long  and  loving  kiss. 

"Margery,"  said  Valmond,  "I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  conquer  me,  but 
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you  have.  You  have  bafHed  thoug'h  the 
greatest  scheme  of  earth." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Valmond  %  I 
have  suspected  for  a  long*  time  that  you 
held  some  terrible  secret.  Can  you  not 
confide  in  me  now — in  me — Margery  % " 
and  as  she  wound  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  placed  her  warm  cheek  against 
his  own,  she  felt  the  hot  tears  coursing 
down  Yalmond's  face. 

"  Some  other  time  —  perhaps,"  was  all 
he  said. 

And  Margery  urged  him  no  further, 
and  at  three  o'clock  she  arose  to  go. 

"  Valmond,"  she  said,  "  I  have  left  my 
father's  roof  forever,  and  I  will  come  and 
see  you  again  to-morrow  night,"  and  in  a 
moment  more  Margery  had  stealthily 
departed. 

And  Valmond  kissing  her  shadow,  fell 
in  a  heavy  slumber,  and  when  he  awoke 
his  strength  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
returned  to  him,  and  with  his  strength  — 
came  thundering  back — the  old  ambition. 
**  What  fools  these  mortals  be." 


Chapter  XL 


All  searcli  for  Margery  having"  been 
in  vain,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Seymore  had  to 
swallow  his  mortification,  and  bear  his 
grief  as  best  he  could.  The  gossips' 
tongues  were  at  last  loosened,  and  the 
story  that  Margery  had  gone  to  visit 
relatives  out  of  the  city  was  no  longer 
credited. 

'*  There  is  one  favorable  thing  about 
the  horrible  affair — this  Valmond  is  still 
here."  Then  the  Eector  bounded  to  his 
feet.  "I  will  go  and  see  him  this  very 
morning,  I  feel  that  he  will  tell  me  the 
truth." 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  strange 
affair  in  which  Valmond  had  been  hurt, 
and  the  Kector  came  in  hurriedly  — 

"I  heard  that  you  had  met  with  an 
accident,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look^ 
ing  so  well." 

Yalmond  he  found  sitting  up  in  his 
chair — out  in  his  shop  —  ready  to  take 
any  orders  that  might  come  along  —  for 
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he  expected  to  be  well  enough  for  work 
in  a  day  or  two. 

"I  am  obliged  to  yon,"  was  all  the 
reply  that  Valmond  made. 

"  Well,  I  will  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  My  daughter,  has  left  my  house," 
and  the  Kector  eyed  Yalmond  very 
earnestly  — 

"Well,  yes  — that  is,  I  saw  in  a  paper 
that  she  was  visiting  friends  out  of  the 
city." 

"  Of  course,  of  course;  but  can  you  give 
me  any  information  in  regard  to  her?" 
asked  the  Rector,  dropping  his  eyes  and 
twirling  his  thumbs  nervously. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  can  not,"  replied  Valmond 
frankly,  "for  I  know  no  more  of  her 
whereabouts,  than  you  do." 

"  Very  well,  that  is  all,"  said  Dr.  Sey- 
more,  as  he  abruptly  took  his  departure. 

A  few  days  after  this  brief  interview, 
of  the  Rector's,  Valmond  was  excitedly 
pacing  up  and  down  his  little  room — ■ 
beating  his  head  with  his  fists  —  and 
grinding  his  teeth  — ■ 

"  By  God,"  he  said  fiercely,  "  She  has 
not  been  here  now  in  three  nights,  and 
what  could  have  become  of  her?"    No 
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matter,  d her,  I  have  been  a  weak- 
minded  fool  long  enough,  and  the  cathe- 
dral goes  up  to-night,  and  then  I  will  be 
out  of  this  agony  of  suspense  ! " 

He  glanced  hastily  at  the  time  —  nine 
o'clock.  Valmond  realized  that  he  must 
do  it,  before  the  impulse  had  time  to 
cool,  so  literally  springing  to  the  shop 
door,  and  closing  it  with  a  bang- — he 
tried  to  lock  it,  and  when  iiammering 
wildly  away  at  it  —  there  came  a  hasty 
rap  from  the  outside  — ■ 

"  By  God,  it  is  Margery  ! "  gasped 
Valmond,  as  the  door  was  made  fast. 

But  no  matter,  he  turned  like  the 
wind,  and  leaping  into  the  cellar  — 
paused  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  commenced  to  think  as  ration- 
ally as  he  could,  then  after  a  moment. 

"  No,  I  must  see  the  woman  once  more. 
But  to-morrow  night  at  this  hour  the 
cathedral  goes." 

Now  Valmond  must  have  been  a  crank 
of  an  unusual  order,  for  instantly,  all  his 
fierce  manner  seemed  to  leave  him,  for 
he  coolly  walked  up  and  opened  the 
shop  door,  and  sure  enough  there  stood 
Margery. 
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"  Come  inside/'  he  said. 

"No,  Valmond,"  she  replied  hesita- 
tingly, you  are  up  now,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  right  — I  only  come  to  inquire 
after  your  health  —  and — 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Yalmond 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  I  can  not,  Yalmond,  I  can  not." 

"  But  you  must,  you  must,"  and  taking 
Margery  by  the  arm  he  drew  her  inside 
and  closed  the  door. 

''  Come  in  my  room,"  he  urged. 

"  Why,  it  will  be  nicer  out  here,"  she 
replied,  and  taking  a  chair,  Margery 
sank  into  it. 

The  light  was  reflected  from  Val- 
mond's  study  and  bedroom  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  fell  full  on  Mar- 
gery's face,  and  Valmond  suddenly''  be- 
came bewitched,  for  she  had  never 
appeared  so  radiantly  beautiful  before. 
He  drew  a  chair  up  close  beside  her,  and 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  gazed  into 
her  face  long  and  earnestly  — 

"  What  is  troubling  you,  Yalmond  % " 
she  asked,  in  a  soft,  silvery  voice. 

"Nothing."  Then  there  was  a  long 
pause.      "But  how  dazzlingly  beautiful 
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you  are  to-night."  This  he  said^ — fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  sigh  —  "but  these 
chairs  are  uncomfortable  out  here ;  come 
in  the  other  room,  you  shall  have  my 
easy-chair,  and  be  my  queen;  and  you  are 
the  object  I  was  trying  to  kill !  Great 
God !  But  come,  I  am  going  —  and  don't 
you  see  I  am  weak  and  need  assistance  f 
as  he  moved  away. 

Margery  arose,  taking  him  gently  by 
the  arm  as  he  led  the  way. 

"  There,"  he  said,  the  rapture  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  all  the  time,  "  you 
are  my  queen  and  a  great  one,  too." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  with  a  soft,  pretty 
smile.  "I  will  not  accept  the  chair,  for 
you  are  not  strong  yet,"  and  as  she  pushed 
Valmond  gently  into  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  seating  herself  upon  an  ottoman  and 
looking  up  into  Valmond's  face,  and  as 
Valmond  gazed  down  into  her  superb 
eyes  and  at  her  rosy,  warm  lips,  he  asked 
hoarsely : 

"May  I!" 

Their  eyes  were  riveted  together,  but 

after  a  moment  Margery  drew  away  as 

she  answered,  "  No ;  you  were  wounded 

and  helpless  when  I  kissed  you  before  — 

10 
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but  now,"  and  drawing*  still  further  away 
she  took  a  book  from  the  table,  and  run- 
tiing"  over  the  leaves,  said  carelessly,  '*  I 
see  you  read  all  the  great  books;  and  what 
do  you  think  of  *  Looking  Backward  ? ' " 

"Not  much,"  he  replied,  the  old-fash- 
ioned light  coming  into  his  eyes,  as  was 
always  the  case  when  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  his  favorite  theme  —  socialism  — 
was  approached. 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  wonderful,"  said 
Margery,  as  she  dropped  her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  do  not,"  said  Valmond  vin- 
dictively, "  for  the  raving"  imbecile  who 
wrote  this  '  Looking  Backward,'  seems  to 
think  that  there  will  come  a  time  on 
this  devilish  earth  when  the  strong  will 
not  eat  up  the  weak,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  thing.'* 

"Why,  Valmond,  how  can  you  talk 
that  way  —  for  you  are  strong-  and  I  am 
weak,  and  you  do  not  eat  me  up,"  and 
the  way  that  Margery  looked  up  in  his 
face  drove  all  his  combative  ideas  out  of 
his  head,  and  fairly  made  his  blood  tingle. 

And  the  thought  came  stealing:  softly 
into  Valmond's  head — it  was  nig-ht,  and 
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they  were  alone  —  and  the  stronger  he 
tried  to  drive  the  demon  away  the  more 
formidable  the  demon  became. 

"  Margery,"  he  at  last  said,  "  you  are 
not  weak, —  but  oh,  will  you  not  permit 
me  to  kiss  you  just  once  % " 

But  Margery  turned  away  her  head, 
and  taking  a  magazine  from  the  table, 
began  to  run  over  the  pages,  while  Val- 
mond glared  down  longingly  at  her. 

"  How  well  the  literary  critic  in  this 
magazine  speaks  of  all  the  books  he 
reviews,"  said  Margery,  archly  and 
evasively,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  in  the 
book. 

''And  no  wonder,"  said  Valmond  impa- 
tiently, ''for  that  is  what  the  literary 
critic  is  paid  for,  and  he  don't  dare  to  do 
anything  else, —  because,  you  see,  all  the 
books  lied  about  in  that  magazine  are 
published  by  the  same  publishing  com- 
pany as  the  magazine  itself.  But  when 
that  magazine  receives  for  review  any 
books  from  any  other  publisher  or  from 
individuals,  it  is  the  business  of  the  liter- 
ary critic  of  that  magazine  to  —  well,  to 
pulverize  them,  irrespective  of  merit." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Valmond,  you  are  some- 
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thing  of  a  cynic/'  said  Margery,  with  her 
eyes  still  down. 

"Cynic  or  no  cynic/'  said  Valmond 
moving  in  his  chair  nervously,  "  but  the 
fact  is  generally  known  by  every  one, 
that  the  book  critics,  as  a  class,  are  a  lot 
of  starved-to-death  authors, —  who  have 
failed  in  their  calling,  and  they  always 
condemn  everything  until  they  are  paid 
to  speak  well  of  it,  and  they  are  not 
generally  to  blame  either, —  for  it  is  the 
only  means  the  poor  devils  have  of 
keeping  out  of  the  j)oor-house." 

"Well,  it  is  a  wicked,  wicked  world, 
and  no  mistake,"  said  Margery,  with  her 
eyes  still  down,  but  when  she  raised  them 
and  looked  into  his  face  the  idea  of  the 
"book  critic"  instantly  took  its  flight, 
and  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  passed  through 
Valmond  —  such  as  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  Margery  —  he  attempted  to  fold 
her  head  to  his  heart. 

"  No,  no,  don't,"  she  said.  Remember 
it  is  night  and  we  are  alone,  and  we  are 
not  —  married  — 

"Come,  come,"  he  asked  excitedly, 
"  will  you  marry  me  to-night." 
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No,  no ;  not  to-night,  Valmond. 

"  But  when,  wlien  ?  "  he  cried  —  his 
immense  eyes  fairly  blazing. 

"Oh,  some  time,  Valmond  —  but  not 
to-night,  Valmond,  and  oh,  Valmond, 
don't,  don't  press  me  so  hard.  There, 
there  darling,  you  may  kiss  me  just 
once,"  and  Valmond  clasping  her  passion- 
ately in  his  great  arms,  imprinted  kiss 
after  kiss,  on  her  peach-like  lips  —  and 
at  last  their  mouths  becoming  sealed  to- 
gether— and  in  his  excitement  attempted 
to  rise  from  the  chair  —  with  Margery 
still  in  his  arms  — 

"  Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond,  what  are  you 
trying  to  do  ?  and  you  will  strain  your 
wound,  and  oh,  God,  Valmond  don't 
press  me  so  hard,"  but  the  superbly 
rounded  burden,  was  too  much  for  the 
wounded  Valmond,  for  the  next  moment 
he  sank  exhausted  back  into  the  chair  — 
saying  — 

"  I  was  going  to  walk  with  my  darling 
that  is  all,  the  same  as  I  would  with  a 
baby.  For  I  love  you  so,  Margery  — 
that  I  think  I  am  losing  my  reason — and 
I  have  sworn  time  and  time  again,  that 
no  woman  should  ever  turn  my  head." 
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"  There  I  must  go  now,"  said  Margery 
gently  —  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
release  herself  from  his  frantic  grasp. 
"  I  have  only  half  an  hour  to  catch  the 
train,  come  Valmond,  darling,  I  must  go." 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  go  with  you,  for  you 
shall  marry  me  to-night  • —  wound  or  no 
wound,"  and  quickly  arising  attempted 
to  put  on  his  coat. 

"No,"  said  Margery  firmly,  "for  you 
are  in  no  condition,  and  3^ou  might  get  a 
relapse.  No,  no,  Valmond,  really  you 
had  better  not  go." 

Valmond  paused  suddenly  in  the  act 
of  putting  on  his  coat,  as  he  asked 
quickly,  "Why  were  you  not  here  for 
three  nights,  and  why  do  you  not  tell 
me  of  your  whereabouts  %  " 

"  Why,  Valmond,  i^;%  .^  " 

"  Yes,  why  ? "  he  demanded  almost 
savagely.  "  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  you 
do  not  wish  me  to  know  your  location." 

"  Why,  the  only  reason  I  have  in  not 
telling  you  where  I  am  stopping  is,  that 
should  anyone  inquire  of  my  where- 
abouts you  could  not  tell  them — that  is 
all." 

But  the  jealous  monster  had  already 
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entered  Valmond's  soul,  for  he  asked 
passionately : 

"You  are  sure  there  is  not  another 
man  somewhere  ?  Remember,  you  have 
left  your  father's  house." 

This  was  Margery's  first  punishing* 
blow.  Then  the  terrible  word,  wanton, 
that  her  father  had  hurled  at  her  in  his 
anger,  the  night  she  left  his  house,  now 
for  the  first  time  came  thundering  back 
in  her  ears,  with  redoubled  effectiveness, 
and  Margery  simply  sank  back  in  a  chair 
and  commenced  to  weep  —  and  Valmond 
stood  and  looked  at  her  —  the  jealous 
flame  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
every  additional  moment. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is 
the  reason  you  refuse  to  marry  me  to- 
night?'^ 

"  There  is  no  other  man,  Valmond,  but 
I  can  not  marry  you  now." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  hotly.  "  Then  it 
will  never  be  —  for  I  have  been  a  fool, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  in 
marriages  anyway." 

"  Nor  do  I !  "  said  Margery,  bounding 
to  her  feet,  and  the  eyes  of  the  impetuous 
girl  began  to  flash  like  diamonds. 
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"Now  be  calm  a  moment,"  said  Val- 
mond,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  as  rationally 
as  I  can  why  /  do  not  believe  in  mar- 
riages. In  the  first  place  they  are  a 
curse  —  and 

"  Marriage  is  not  a  curse,"  interrupted 
Margery  spiritedly,  '*for  when  people 
who  are  not  cranks  are  united  (oh,  you 
confessed  you  were  a  crank  when  you 
replied  to  my  challenge), —  yes,  cranks, 
I  say — who  don't  know  their  own  mind 
one  moment  —  and  —  " 

'*  Cranks? "  echoed  Valmond. 

"  Yes,  or  men  who  are  built  physically 
like  —  you  —  or  Samson  —  but — who  in 
reality  are  little  weak  children  —  and  if 
they  can  not  have  their  immediate  desires 
gratified  are  babies  in  their  souls." 

"You  mistake  me,  madam." 

"I  do  not  mistake  you.  I  did  not 
mistake  you  to-night — and  there  is 
something  higher  in  marriage,  especially 
to  a  woman,  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  the  animal  passions.  I  did  not  mis- 
take you,  Valmond  Benditti, — for  every 
girl  of  fifteen  can  read  a  man's  perfect 
soul  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes  —  even 
better  than  he  can  read  himself  —  " 
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"Well,  if  you  have  not  read  mine 
before  —  " 

"  But  I  have,"  interrupted  Marg-ery. 

"  Yery  well,  continue  to  read  it,  then, 
through  my  speech,  for  you  have  saved 
me  to-night, —  and  I  will  now  tell  why  I 
do  not  believe  in  marriages  —  for  we 
were  both  in  great  danger  —  " 

''One  was  in  danger,  the  other  was  not," 
said  Margery,  as  she  drew  her  little  silver 
revolver  from  her  pocket  and  then  put  it 
back  again. 

But  Valmond  pretended  not  to  notice 
the  radical  way  in  w^hich  Margery  would 
have  defended  her  honor,  even  against 
the  man  she  had  professed  to  love,—  for 
Valmond  proceeded  with  his  lesson 
almost  savagely. 

"If  the  confounded  marriages  would 
only  stop,  then  all  the  evils  of  the  human 
race  would  stop,  and  of  course  the  race 
die  out, —  and  men  like  me,  whom  the 
world  calls  cranks,  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. How  many  people  do  you  suppose 
there  are  in  this  world  who  are  glad  they 
were  ever  born  % " 

"I,  for  one,"  said  Margery  flatly,  "even 
if  I  am  an  outcast." 
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"Well,  your  testimony  is  not  worth 
much  —  for  you  have  never  had  to 
struggle  for  your  existence,  and  never 
will.  Now  don't  interrupt  me  Margery — 
for  that  is  the  chief  stand  I  have  always 
taken  against  the  church — that  is,  that 
it  encourages  marriages — and  so  sin  and 
suffering  are  continually  coming  into  the 
world." 

Here  Margery  shook  her  head  impa- 
tiently. 

But  Valmond  went  on  more  earnestly 
than  before  —  with  that  strange  wild 
light  in  his  eyes  Margery  had  noticed  so 
many  times  before  — 

"  Yes,  now  look  at  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  stand  it  takes  in  regard  to 
marriage.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that 
the  Romish  church  is  not  responsible — • 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  all  the  wretched 
misery  — the  poverty  and  the  squalid 
filth  —  in  the  thickly  tenanted  houses  — • 
in  the  large  cities  —  where  a  man,  who  is 
not  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
even,  is  commanded  to  bring  children 
into  the  world  like  rabbits — ^many  of 
them  to  literally  starve  to  death  —  and 
become  little  angels  —  perhaps.     But  we 
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all  hnow  what  happens  to  them  here; 
and  then  look  at  your  father's  cathedral 
on  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Hollow  with 
all  its  suffering*  and  how  much  good  does 
it  do  in  proportion  to  the  vast  amount 
of  money  invested  in  it." 

"Well,  one  thing  it  does  do,  and  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  It  was 
the  early  teaching  I  received  there,  that 
makes  me  as  strong  as  a  lion  —  in  the 
hour  of  temptation — for  a  female  who  is 
healthy  and  well — I  think  I  make  my- 
self understood,  Mr.  Benditti,"  and  as 
Margery  arose  to  her  full  height  she 
appeared  to  Valmond  regal  in  her  superb 
womanhood. 

Then  Margery  turned  haughtily  away, 
and  was  almost  as  far  as  the  shop  door — • 
when  Valmond  ran  after  her  —  and  inter- 
cepting her  passage  to  the  street  —  cried 
out  — 

"Oh,  Margery,  Margery,  don't,  don't 
leave  me !  " 

"  But,  I  must,"  she  said  calmly,  "  and 
what  is  the  use  of  our  acquaintance 
continuing  when  we  only  quarrel  all  the 
time  % " 
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"  But,  I  love  you,  I  can  not  live  without 
you,"  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
he  kissed  her  hands  passionately. 


Chapter  XII. 


**Oome,  come,  Valmond,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  beside  yourself,  and  if  you  must 
kiss  something,  why,  kiss  my  lips." 

He  took  her  at  her  word  instantly,  and 
Margery  allowed  herself  to  be  led  into 
his  room  again,  and  Valmond,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms,  sank  into  the  easy  chair 
and  commenced  to  rock  her  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh  Margery,"  he  said,  as  he  rocked 
her  back  and  forth,  "  I  am  human,  I  am 
human,  although  at  times  I  think  I  was 
born  for  an  avenging  brute." 

"  Valmonc^/'  she  whispered  so  softly  in 
his  ear,  ''  I  (Wn  not  tell  why  you  are  the 
only  man  I  ever  could  love,  for  you  are 
very  blunt  at  times, —  and  there  is  that 
about  you  that  most  women  would  fear. 
But  I  do  not  fear  you,  Valmond.  No,  no, 
I  do  not  fear  your  fierce  ways.  You 
remember  the  time  you  saved  my  life, 
Valmond,  and  I  think  I  know  now,  Val- 
mond, why,  oh  why,  I  love  you  so  dearly, 
it  is  because  you  do  not  know  the  name 
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of  fear,  my  Valmond,  oh  my  Valmond !  " 
and  as  he  continued  to  rock  her  back  and 
forth  Margery  continued  to  loour  words 
of  musical  endearment  into  Valmond's 
ear — with  her  soft  warm  cheek  ag^ainst 
his  own  —  the  subterranean  passage  for 
once  entirely  out  of  .Valmond's  captivated 
mind. 

''  Come,"  he  said  more  gently  than  he 
had  ever  spoken  before,  "  prove  to  me 
that  I  am  the  only  one  in  your  affections 
by  remaining  here  to-night." 

And  Margery  replied  very,  very  gently, 
*'  No,  no,  darling,  you  must  not,  oh  you 
must  not,  suggest  such  a  thing  to  me 
again, —  for  remember  how  we  quarreled 
before." 

And  Valmond's  voice  was  now  as  soft 
and  soothing  as  the  woman  he  loved. 
"  Come,  you  must,  you  will,  occupy  the 
bed,  while  I  will  lie  on  the  mat  outside 
the  door.  No  harm  shall  come  to  my 
angel,  for  I  will  guard  you  like  a  lion." 

But  Margery  made  no  reply,  and  when 
her  head  drooped  Valmond  attempted  to 
rise  with  her,  and  place  her  on  the  bed  — 
and  her  soft  warm  lips,  which  lay  on 
Valmond's  neck,  moved  faintly. 
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"  No  —  you  will — strain  —  your  wound, 
and  Valmond  my  darling — we  —  will — • 
remain — as — we  —  are  — 

"Very  well,"  breathed  Yalmond,  oh,  so 
softly  and  humanly,  "  I  will  rock  you  'til 
morning — so  close  your  eyes  again  my 
love  and  my  own." 

Valmond  had  become  transformed, 
such  tones  had  never  come  from  his 
heart  before,  and  as  Margery  lay  in  his 
arms,  his  entire  being  was  changed  into 
a  tranquility — such  as  he  had  never 
experienced. 

Will  Margery  finally  conquer  his 
avenging  instincts ! 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said  dream- 
ingly  as  the  lamp  burned  low,  "I  had 
quite  forgotten  your  wound,  and  to  think 
that  we  should  have  quarreled  so,  when 
w^e  love  one  another,  oh,  so  dearly. 
You  will  always  shield  me  in  your  strong 
arms,  will  you  not  Valmond,  my  great 
lover 

"Forever  and  forever  my  angel,"  and 
Valmond  said  what  he  meant  at  that 
time  —  in  the  silence  —  and  the  night. 

And  you  who  read  these  lines,  know  it 
is  so  with  all  of  us — both  young  and  old 
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alike.  The  warm  sunshine — the  thunder 
storm  and  shrieking  tornado — and  then 
we  all  know  the  twilight  will  come  —  and 
after  that  our  eyes  will  close  in  the 
ecstasy  of  death — and  the  end  will  be — 
the  darkness  or — the  morning. 

Could  Margery  have  known  what  lay 
behind  her  few  short  hours  of  happiness, 
her  brave  soul  would  have  become  chilled 
and  congealed  with  horror. 

'''She  is  at  last  asleep,"  breathed  Val- 
mond, and  with  that  he  raised  Margery 
in  his  arms  and  carrying  her  to  the  bed 
(in  spite  of  his  wound),  as  though  she 
was  a  baby  and  gently  laid  her  upon  it. 

And  there  stood  Valmond  gazing  down 
upon  her  in  the  dim  light,  and  stood  as  a 
statue,  and  at  last  his  word  of  honor  — 
that  he  would  lie  upon  the  mat  crept 
silently  into  his  soul.  How  beautiful  she 
was,  how  warm — how  lovely.  Would 
she  object  if  he  lay  beside  her  %  Margery 
was  dressed  for  the  street  —  all  except 
her  long  disguising  cloak.  And  as  he 
stood  there  anxiously  watching  her — the 
battle  in  his  soul  commenced  in  earnest. 
Her  lips  were  parted,  her  perfectly 
rounded  bosom  rising  and  falling,  ani? 
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her  sweet-scented  breath,  and  lovely  rosy- 
lips  caused  the  angry  battle  in  Val- 
mond's  turbulent  soul  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  —  and  Margery  at  last  turning 
uneasily  in  her  sleep — said  with  so  much 
womanly  longing  — 

"  Oh  Valmond,  Valmond,  my  love  and 
my  own  —  why  don't  you  come  to  me  % " 

It  was  then  that  the  climax  came,  for 
Valmond  bounding  forward  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  —  and  Margery  murmuring 
and  half  asleep  — 

"  Oh,  no,  you  must  not.  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, remember  it  is  night,  and  we  are 
alone — oh,  God,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  % "  as  she  still  clung  around  his  neck. 
"No,  no,  in  God's  name  no  —  or  we  are 
lost ! " 

Then  for  the  twentieth  time  the  cruel 
word  of  her  father  came  thundering  in 
her  ear  —  and  in  a  moment  was  wide 
awake,  and  pushing  Valmond  violently 
from  her  —  Margery  sprang  out  upon 
the  floor  —  as  she  said  indignantly : 

"  You  told  me  you  would  lie  upon  the 
mat;  you  have  not  kept  your  word  Val- 
mond —  and  you  are  not  a  man  of 
honor." 

U 
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'*  Great  God,  a  man  of  honor  ? "  almost 
screamed  Valmond.  '*How  can  a  man 
battle  against  the  law  of  his  being-,  and 
resist  the  drawing  of  a  cable?  " 

"Well,  I  can,"  said  Margery,  "and 
that  is  just  the  difference  between  people 
who  are  brought  up  under  the  despised 
religious  teachings  of  the  day  and  those 
who  are  not." 

"  Retire  Margery,  for  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say.  You  have  cured  me,"  and 
as  Valmond  stretched  himself  upon  the 
mat  the  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
all  over  his  forehead. 

And  there  lay  Valmond,  hour  after 
hour, —  tossing  and  tossing. 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "and  this  is  what 
I  saved  her  from  the  river  for  —  to  grow 
up  and  be  a  torture  to  me  —  to  play  with 
me  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse  —  to  draw  me 
like  a  miller  around  a  flame  —  to  cover 
my  soul  with  the  most  agonizing  delight, 
and  then  withhold  me  like  a  child  —  to 
drag  the  honor  from  my  ambitious  soul — 
take  it  from  me  —  trample  upon  it  — and, 
oh  God,"  he  added  between  his  teeth,  "  I 
curse  you  Margery  —  but  I  do  not  stand 
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alone,  for  I  believe  that  every  great 
ambition  has  its  Margery." 

Then,  as  he  arose  from  his  bed,  he 
passed  ont  into  his  shop,  and  taking  up 
a  small  bar  of  steel,  moved  directly  but 
stealthily  towards  the  bed  on  which  Mar- 
gery was  lying. 

But  it  was  not  to  kill  her  ■ —  not 
even  to  harm  her.  She  was  asleep  and 
breathing  softly,  and  Valmond  drawing 
near,  kissed  her  as  he  would  a  marble 
statue. 

"Good-by  forever,  woman,"  he  said, 
"for  I  shall  never  marry  you.  And  I 
admit  you  were  strong  enough  to  save  us 
both  from  a  worse  fate,  and  from  us  at 
least  no  offspring  will  ever  come  forth  to 
add  another  branch  to  the  populating 
curses  of  mankind." 

Then  Valmo.  d  moved  towards  the  trap 
that  led  to  the  cellar,  and  quietly  raising 
it,  turned  for  an  instant  and  looked 
towards  the  bed.  Margery  did  not  stir. 
Then  he  leaped  down  —  his  awful  pur- 
pose fully  matured. 

In  half  an  hour  the  mighty  cathedral 
would  be  leveled  to  the  earth,  and  Val- 
mond Banditti's  name  would   live   for- 
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ever  upon  the  pag'es  of  history.  So 
Valmond  reasoned,  for  the  woman  had 
not  conquered  him. 

Margery  awoke,  and  rising*  from  the 
bed,  looked  towards  the  mat.  He  was  not 
there.  She  turned  up  the  light  and 
walked  fearlessly  out  into  the  shop,  but 
started  upon  hearing  a  dull,  heavy  sound 
like  the  rumbling  of  a  distant  earthquake. 

"  He  was  crushed  and  mortified,  I  know, 
at  the  firm  stand  I  took,  but  he  will  love 
me  all  the  better  for  it  now.  Valmond, 
Valmond,"  she  called  "Why,  what  has 
become  of  you  % " 

Then  Margery  searched  every  place  in 
the  shop, — but  of  course  to  no  avail, — and 
when  re-entering  the  little  room  a  certain 
part  of  the  floor  seemed  to  crack  and 
creak  beneath  her  feet,  and,  stooping 
down,  Margery  discovered  the  door, —  and 
using  all  her  strength  she  lifted  it  up 
and  gazed  anxiously  down  into  the 
darkness. 

"  Could  he  have  descended  here,  I 
wonder,  and  for  what?  May  be  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him."  And  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  latter  idea,  Mar- 
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g-ery  lighted  a  small  lantern,  and  holding" 
it  down  as  far  as  she  could,  called  out : 

*'  Valmond,  Valmond,  let  us  be  friends.'" 

No  reply. 

And  Marg-er-y  discovering-  the  small 
ladder  ai  the  side  descended  into  the 
cp.Uar. 

"How  strange,"  murmured  Margery 
as  she  discovered  the  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  wall,  "  why,  I  declare  it  is  an 
underground  passageway  —  I  must  see 
where  it  leads.  Perhaps  Valmond  has 
gone  up  this  way  "  — •  aijid  taking  the  lan- 
tern, and  holding  it  above  her  head  and 
well  out  in  front,  she  fearlessly  entered 
the  subterranean  passage.  And  after 
advancing  about  a  hundred  feet  she 
stopped  and  called : 

"Valmond,Valmond.  It  is  I,  Margery  I " 

^nd  an  echo  —  strange,  ominous  and 
deathly  —  seemed  to  reverberate  and  re- 
verberate  —  for  miles  in  front. 

"  I  must  return,"  said  Margery  aloud, 
and  at  the  same  instant  she  felt  a  violent 
blow  upon  the  forehead  that  staggered 
her, —  and  hearing  something  flutter  at 
her  feet^ — she  held  down  the  lantern, 
and  discovering  a  large  bat,  Margery 
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soon  realized  that  the  passage  was  alive 
with  them. 

"  Great  God !  "  she  said,  ''  why,  this  is 
the  most  terrible  place  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  what  it  can  be  for  %  " 

As  Margery  stood  there  thinking  she 
heard  a  faint  cry,  and  listening  intently 
it  came  again, —  and  Margery  feeling 
certain  it  was  Valmond's  voice  —  she 
paused  not  an  instant  —  but  pressed 
heroically  on.  Then  she  saw  a  gleam  of 
light  —  and  after  stumbling  forward  the 
intrepid  woman  discovered  that  the  light 
formed  an  irregular  triangle — and  hurry- 
ing forward  —  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  end  of  the  passage  was  close  at 
hand.  But  where  was  Valmond?  And 
what  was  that  triangular-shaped  light 
upon  the  wall  % 

The  spot  was  reached — and  Margery 
discovered  that  a  large  rock  had  fallen 
from  above  —  and  blocked  the  way — and 
the  light  she  saw  came  creeping  through 
the  opening  around  the  great  mass. 
Presently  she  heard  a  voice,  that  made 
her  heart  bound  for  joy  — 

"  Margery  how  did  you  find  the  way  — 
and  why  did  you  follow  me  % " 
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"  I  missed  you  Valmond,  and  you  know 
I  can  not  live  without  you.  Forgive, 
forgive  me,  Yalmond — but  what  are  you 
doing  in  this  awful  place  %  Tell  me,  Val- 
mond, tell  me  what  it  all  means  % " 

"I  am  here  to  die,"  he  replied,  "for 
the  passage  is  stopped  and  I  can  not  get 
out.  The  rock  fell  just  as  I  passed  this 
spot.    It  came  near  crushing  me." 

"  Crushing  you,  great  God ! "  exclaimed 
Margery,  "and  the  falling  of  the  rock 
must  have  been  the  strange  sound  I 
heard  awhile  ago.  But  you  are  in  no 
danger,  darling,  for  I  will  go  and  get  a 
crowd  of  laborers  to  dig  you  out." 

"No,"  he  said  excitedly,  "you  must 
bring  no  one — for  not  a  creature  in  the 
world  knows  of  this  passage  except 
myself." 

"  What  ? "  exclaimed  Margery  in  alarm. 

"  Go  back  to  the  cellar  and  bring  a  pick 
you  will  find  there,  I  have  a  rifle  here,  and 
through  this  opening  I  will  kill  any  one 
you  bring  with  you — so  beware  I " 

And  while  Margery  is  gone  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain,  that  while  Valmond 
was  on  his  way  to  examine  the  dynamite 
under  the  cathedral — to  see  that  all  was 
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in  working-  order,  the  rock  had  fallen, 
thereby  preventing*  him  from  exploding 
the  battery.  The  battery  was  near  the 
cellar,  and  would  be  set  off  from  there. 
Now  near  this  battery  Valmond  had 
placed  a  heavy  revolver.  And  at  the 
moment  of  the  stupendous  explosion, 
Valmond  had  decided  to  blow  his  own 
brains  out. 

He  had  reasoned  that  if  taken  alive 
they  would  not  put  him  in  prison,  they 
would  not  hang  him,  they  would  not 
shoot  him:  but  an  infuriated  populace 
would  rend  him  limb  from  limb  —  a 
populace  who  were  not  at  the  present 
time  far  enough  advanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral and  its  encouragement  of  villainous 
marriages,  which  by  its  issues  helped 
along  suffering,  sin  and  death  —  a  popu- 
lace, he  reasoned,  that  could  not  under- 
stand at  the  present  time  that  the  moral 
code  of  the  future  must  war  against  mar- 
riages, and  also  against  using  the  house 
of  God  as  a  commercial  agency. 

Valmond  believed  that  they  would  find 
his  body  at  once,  or  very  shortly  after  the 
earthquakian  explosion  had  taken  place; 
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so  he  had  prepared  an  exhaustive  letter 
explaining'  the  reason  for  his  unprece- 
dented act,  and  having-  plainly  addressed 
it  to  the  "Associated  Press  of  the 
World/'  kept  it  at  all  times  sewed  up 
in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  the  end 
of  the  parchment  protruding  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility escape  notice. 

The^passage,  of  course,  was  cold  and 
damp,  but  when  Margery  returned  the 
perspiration  ran  in  streams  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  There  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  think 
you  can  get  the  pick  through  that  open- 
ing. It  is  quite  a  squeeze  though  —  and 
see,  I  have  brought  a  spade,  too,  and 
remember  if  it  were  not  for  me  you'd 
have  been  buried  alive  in  there.  So  you 
see  I  hold  a  claim  upon  you,  and  as  it  is 
*  leap  year'  I  shall  insist  upon  our  being 
married  within  a  week  —  after  we  get 
out  of  this  awful  place." 

And  Valmond,  uttering  determined 
curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  and  more  firm 
in  his  terrible  resolution  than  ever,  dug 
on;  while  Margery,  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving in  her  heart,  worked  along  with 
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such  a  will  that  within  half  an  hour  an 
opening  large  enough  for  Valmond  to 
crawl  through  was  completed.  So  Val- 
mond and  Margery  sat  down  side  by  side 
and  rested — Valmond  never  uttering  a 
word.  At  last  Margery  spoke  a  little 
impatiently  to  break  the  silence : 

"I  declare  I  begin  to  feel  like  a  regular 
explorer.  How  far  does  this  strange 
passage  extend?" 

"  Oh,  five  or  six  hundred  feet." 

"  Well,  I  am  all  curiosity.  Take  me  to 
the  end;  will  you,  Valmond,  darling?" 
as  she  pressed  up  close  to  him. 

Dark,  cold,  weird  and  damp  was  the 
inhuman  place, —  but  Valmond  was  used 
to  it.  And  had  Margery  raised  her  lan- 
tern and  looked  in  Valmond's  face  she 
would  have  seen  a  storm  there, —  that 
was  no  comparison  to  the  sepulchral-like 
passage. 

"  No  !  "  he  replied  firmly,  almost  sav- 
agely, "  I  have  something  to  do." 

"  Oh,"  said  Margery  injuredly  as  she 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  "  forgive 
me,  darling,  oh  forgive  me,  I  did  not 
think  of  your  wound.  And  just  to  think  of 
your  great  exertion.     Why,  it  is  a  wonder 
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that  it  did  not  kill  you, —  and  liow  selfish 
of  me  to  let  you  work  at  all;  I  could 
easily  have  dug  the  hole  through.  You 
know  how  stiong  I  am  —  my  great  one." 

But  Valmond  made  no  reply,  sitting 
there  like  a  statue,  with  his  chin  resting 
upon  his  massive  chest.  And  as  Mar- 
gery raised  her  eyes  to  his  she  saw  such 
a  gleam  of  wdldness  in  his  piercing 
eyes  that  she  recoiled  in  amazement. 
But  in  a  moment  more  the  impetuous 
girl  threw  herself  bodily  upon  his  breast, 
and,  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
Said  wildly : 

"  Oh,  Yalmond,  Yalmond,  Valmond ! 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  because  I 
would  not  play  the  wanton  with  jou  — 
are  you,  darling  %  How  could  you  ever 
respect  and  love  me  after  that?  For 
Valmond,  I  prize  you,  and  your  opinion 
of  me,  above  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond,  if  that  is  the 
price  I  must  pay  to  secure  your  love, 
what  is  to  become  of  us  % " 

The  man  Margery  idolized  still  re- 
mained a  statue. 

But  Margery  would  move  him.  "  Oh, 
Valmond,  Valmond,  I  love  you,  wildly. 
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frantically,  and  I  must  be  your  true  and 
loyal  wife  or  nothing  —  Valmond,  my 
love  and  my  all.  This  place  is  the 
dreariest  of  earth  —  and  yet  with  you 
here  by  my  side  —  it  is  all  radiant  sun- 
shine." 

And  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck — 
convulsively  she  kissed  his  eyes  —  his 
forehead  ^ — his  mouth  and  his  neck — 
until  Valmond  bounding  to  his  feet,  cried 
out  in  the  dark  cavern — his  stentorian 
voice  echoing  and  re-echoing  along  the 
weird  archway  — 

"  Margery,  Margery,  my  love  for  you, 
has  made  a  wild,  raving  maniac  of  me, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  prove  my  love  is 
to  KILL  you ! " 

And  Margery  saw  such  an  inhuman 
and  paralizing  expression  about  the 
entire  face  of  Valmond  —  that  she  threw 
up  her  arms  in  terror,  and  fell  fainting 
upon  the  dark  and  damp  soil  of  the 
unearthly  sepulcher. 


Chapter  XIII. 


When  Margery  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness, she  realized  at  once  that  her  lover 
had  not  executed  his  insane  threat, —  for 
Valmond  was  bending  over  her, —  the 
wild  inhuman  glare  entirely  gone  from 
his  eye,  and  in  its  place  there  appeared 
a  mild  —  and  what  to  Margery  seemed 
almost  a  saintly  expression  in  the  soft 
kindness,  that  had  taken  the  place  of  all 
the  cruel  savagery. 

"  Valmond,"  she  said,  "  am  I  already 
dead — and  are  you  dead  to  —  and  have 
we  both  become  sanctified — and  are  we 
in  another  world  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Yalmond  sadly,  "you 
have  been  dreaming.  You  fainted  and 
you  have  a  bruise  upon  your  forehead. 
It  has  gone  down  now.  I  bathed  it  with 
arnica." 

"Then  you  will  not  kill  me,  will  you 
darling!"  and  as  she  sank  back  and 
closed  her  eyes,  she  continued  dream- 
ingly.  But  if  you  wish  to  kill, —  me  — 
why — you — may." 
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"  There  is  your  breakfast  upon  the 
table.  I  brought  it  in  for  you."  And  as 
Margery  arose  from  the  bed  —  Valmond 
pulled  back  the  shade,  and  the  warm, 
g-olden  sunlight  came  in  through  the 
lattice. 

"I  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  said  Mar- 
gery, "You  will  not  even  release  me 
long  enough  for  my  meals,"  and  she 
looked  both  pleased  and  angered. 

"  I  think,"  said  Yalmond,  slowly,  "  you 
had  better  not  be  seen  out  in  the  day- 
time. I  am  afraid  some  one  will  steal 
you  from  me." 

"  No  one  can  steal  me  from  you  Val- 
mond, and  my  father  will  not  molest  me 
now,  I  know;  and  if  he  should,  why  I  am 
of  age,  you  know,  and  he  can  not  detain 
me  according  to  the  law,  and  I  intend  to 
go  boldly  up  to  the  house  to-day  and  get 
my  bicycle  and  take  a  ride  ;  I  don't  care 
for  the  cathedral  people,  and  whether 
they  recognize  me  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
total  indifference  to  me.  And  I  know  a 
nice  quiet  boarding-house  where  I  can 
stop  until  —  until — ^well,  until  we  are 
married,"  and  sitting  down  commenced 
to  eat  her  breakfast. 
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"Margery,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  hungry 
but  will  sit  down  and  drink  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee— with  you." 

And  after  Margery  had  finished  her 
meal,  she  arose,  and  going  to  the  glass 
and  arranging  her  toilet  slightly  and 
putting  on  her  hat,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  Valmond's  neck,  and  as  she  kissed 
him  two  or  three  times,  oh,  so  affection- 
ately, said : 

"  Close  up  the  shop  and  don't  work  any 
more,  for  the  present  at  least.  I  have 
money  enough  all  in  my  own  name,  and 
I  have  a  thousand  dollars  on  my  person 
now,  in  United  States  bonds,  so  good-by, 
dear,  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour.  You  are 
looking  pale  and  agitated,  but  remember 
after  to-day  we  live  apart  until  we  are 
married.  Good-by,  dearest,"  and  Mar- 
gery, laying  her  warm  cheek  against  his 
and  kissing  him  again,  turned  towards 
the  door. 

"  Margery,"  said  Valmond  firmly,  "  you 
can  not  go." 

"  Can  not  %  "  echoed  Margery. 

"  Can  not  I "  he  repeated  sternly,  some 
of  the  old  strange  light  entering  his  eyes. 

"  Why  love,  what  is  the  matter  I    You 
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ou^ht  not  to  keep  me  cooped  up  here  — 
I  will  be  back  to  yon  in  an  honr/' 

"Maigeiy,"  lie  said,  ''you  think  you 
know  Tahnond  Benditti — but  you  do 
not  Yon  can  not  leave  this  house  sidi- 
ply  because — yon  have  seen  the  great 
passage." 

"But  surely,  and  of  course  it  is  a  great 
mystery — and  if  I  should  teU  you  that 
I  would  not  mention  it — could  you  not 
believe  Margery."' 

"  Tes,  I  would  believe  yon,  of  course — 
but  there  may  be  those  who  would 
attempt  to  force  the  secret  from  you.' 

""  Very  weU,  then,"  said  Margery  resign- 
edly, sifikinfT  into  a  chair,  '"I  will  do  as 
yon  say — bnt  yon  know  Yahnond,  dear, 
that  I  have  alis|ays  been  used  to  x^l^nty 
of  fresh  air — and  my  experience  last 
night  was  certainly  horrible,  and  I  should 
like  to  go  out  in  the  sunshine  ever  so 
much:  bnt  Yahnond  certainly  if  you  are 
going  to  keep  me  here  a  prisoner,  yon 
ought  to  send  someone  here  to  marry  us, 
right  away.  Think  how  it  looks,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
accuse  you  of  unf  aimess." 

At  the  noble  appeal  of  the  magnificent 
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specimen  of  womanhood  before  him 
Valmond's  nature,  which  in  the  last  few 
moments  had  been  slowly  drifting  back 
to  its  fierce  condition  now  began  to 
relapse  again  into  its  milder  form- — for 
he  said  — 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  for  me  to 
expect  you  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
man  —  you  pretend  to  love." 

"Very  well,  then,"  replied  Margery 
calmly,  "  I  will  prove  that  I  do  love  you, 
by  doing  as  you  wish  in  all  things." 

"In  —  all — things, "  said  Valmond 
slowly. 

"  Yes,  all  things  except  one,"  and  the 
fire  began  slowly  to  gather  in  Margery's 
splendid  eyes. 

"  I  have  a  greater  sacrifice  to  ask  of  you 
than  the  one  you  allude  to." 

''Greater?''  and  Margery  looked  up 
bewildered. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Valmond,  and 
leading  the  way  into  the  cellar  —  he 
pointed  to  the  battery  and  said : 

'  You  say  you  love  me,  and  I  wish  you 
to  prove  it." 

Margery  simply  stood  and  looked  at 
him. 

12 
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"Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  Margery, 
that  I  am  the  foremost  man  on  the  globe 
to-day." 

"  You  are  the  foremost  man  to  me." 
said  Margery. 

"  You  see  this  battery,"  and  Valmond 
folded  his  arms  across  his  great  chest; 
"  well,  by  touching  that  spring  there,  it 
will  explode  a  mass  of  dynamite  which 
lies  directly  under  the  cathedral.  A 
sufS&cient  quantity  to  blow  it  into  atoms." 

The  cellar  was  dimly  lighted,  from  the 
trap  above — ^and  as  Valmond  turned  and 
looked  at  Margery  —  he  saw  the  brave 
girl  trembling  from  head  to  foot  —  every 
particle  of  color  having  left  her  face. 

A  sound  came  from  above. 

Valmond  sprang  up  through  the  trap. 
It  closed  behind  him  suddenly. 

Margery  recognized  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  prisoner,  and  leaning  against  the 
dark  wall  —  sank  upon  her  knees  —  and 
for  the  first  time  in  years  prayed  aloud — 

"Oh  God,  my  God!  I  have  always 
doubted  your  existence.  But  if  there  he 
a  God,  Oh  Christ,  intercede  now  for 
me;  help  me  and  save  me,  and  I  will  live 
in  the  future  nearer  Thee.     Amen." 
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In  a  moment  more  Marg'ery  arose  to 
her  feet,  and  folding-  her  arms  across  her 
breast  leaned  resig'nedly  against  the  wall 
and  said : 

"Whatever  is  to  come  —  no  matter 
now." 

The  trap  opened  from  above,  and  Val- 
mond leaped  down  — 

"Only  a  customer,"  he  said,  "I  have 
closed  the  place  up,  and  sent  him  away, 
I  will  never  have  use  for  the  shop  again 
or  your  money.  I  will  prove  to  you  now 
that  I  am  the  greatest  man  on  the  earth. 
For  I  am  the  only  man  ever  born,  who 
has  the  courage  to  blow  up  the  Chukch 
OF  God." 

But  Valmond  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
calmness  with  which  Margery  received 
the  startling  intelligence. 

"  But  why  should  you  blow  it  up  % " 
she  simply  asked. 

"Because  it  has  grown  to  be  an  inactive 
humbug.  The  proof  of  which  is, —  the 
leading  minds  of  the  world,  and  the  most 
conscientious  people,  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  For  the  good  that 
it  does  is  overbalanced,  two  to  one,  by 
the  fraud  and  hypocrisy  that  it  shields." 
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"  Valmond,"  said  Marg-ery  slowly,  "I 
always  knew  that  you  were  a  Socialist, 
and  an  enthusiast  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  —  but  I  never  thoug-ht 
that  your  insanity  would  carry  you  so 
far.  Then  you  du^  this  immense  trench 
yourself  ? " 

"  Yes,  all  alone !  "  replied  Yalmond 
with  a  broad,  heroic  gesture. 

At  this  moment  Margery's  feet  struck 
something*.  She  glanced  downward,  and 
in  the  dim  light  saw  that  it  was  a  re- 
volver. In  its  use  she  was  an  expert. 
Inwardly  she  prayed  constantly,  and 
remained  perfectly  calm.  Margery  was 
nearest  the  battery, — while  Valmond 
stood  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar. 

"Come,"  said  Margery  quietly,  "I 
don't  think  this  is  such  a  horrible  thing 
after  all.  Let  us  talk  calmly  about  it," 
as  she  edged  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
revolver,  "  and  when  do  you  intend  to 
touch  off  the  battery?" 

"  I  did  intend  to  do  it  last  night.  I 
came  down  for  that  purpose,  and  the  big 
rock  and  your  presence  prevented  me,  as 
it  did  for  the  twentieth  time.  And  the 
sacrifice  I  expect  of  you  is  to  die  here 
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with  me.  I  will  not  even  consult  you,— 
for  woman,  you  have  stood  between  me 
and  the  liberation  of  the  human  race 
for  the  last,  and  the  cathedral  goes  up 
now!"  and  Valmond,  with  a  wild  cry, 
jumped  for  the  battery. 

Instantly  Margery  snatched  up  the 
revolver  —  and  held  it  full  in  his  face  — 
her  eyes  glittering-  like  diamonds. 

"  Hear  me  just  one  moment  I  ''  she 
screamed,  "only  one  moment!  In  the 
name  of  Christ  !  Fifteen  years  ago  you 
saved  my  life.  You  are  a  brave  man  and 
I  worship  you,  and  for  you  I  have  uiisexed 
myself,  and  as  my  father  said,  'ran  after 
you ' "  (and  here  Valmond  made  a  move 
towards  her)  "stop  where  you  are  until  I 
am  done !  Now,  you  even  went  so  far  as 
to  reject  a  love  that  was  thrown  at  your 
feet ;  I  will  be  candid  —  My  brother  is  a 
man  I  do  not  like ;  I  did  not  challenge, 
and  in  my  frenzy,  try  to  kill  you,  for  his 
sake  at  all,  for  you  told  him  the  truth. 
Can  you  not  be  patient?"  as  Valmond 
made  another  move  forward  but  was  actu- 
ally withheld  by  the  determined  woman's 
blazing  eyes. 

"I    challenged    you,"    she    went    on, 
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"  because  you  trampled  on  my  love,  my 
pride  —  I  am  a  female  tigress  after  all  — 
and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
a  little  rehearsal  will  not  do  any  hurt." 

"  I  will  wait  but  thirty  seconds  more ! " 
cried  Valmond  like  a  maniac. 

Yalmond  heard  the  hammer  of  the 
revolver  g-o  click-click,  while  the  muzzle 
was  held  directly  on  his  forehead. 

And  Margery  continued  speaking  like 
a  flash  of  lightning :  *'  I  have  remained 
here  underneath  your  roof  all  night  when 
not  married  to  you,  and  if  known  — 
whether  innocent  or  guilty  —  I  would  be 
ruined  forever.  You  know  yourself  that 
we  have  been  in  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tions that  human  beings  can  be  in  and 
not  fall  —  I  have  done  for  you  what  I 
would  not  do  for  any  living  man  —  and 
why  you  have  captured  my  entire  soul 
and  body  I  do  not  know  —  and  I  love 
you  at  this  moment  as  no  woman  ever 
loved  a  man.  But  by  the  living  God, 
Valmond  Benditti,  if  you  dare  to  ap- 
proach this  battery  I  will  shoot  you 
DEAD  I " 


Chapter  XIV. 


Now  Valmond  had  no  objections  to 
dying.  In  fact  death  was  a  part  of  his 
immortal  scheme  —  and  as  he  saw  in  the 
determined  girl's  eye  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly carry  out  her  threat  —  and  then  of 
course  the  battery  would  never  be  set 
off — so  he  said  quickly  — 

"  Come,  come,  Margery,  we  will  de!  er 
the  matter — for  a  while  at  least — and 
the  fact  is,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  do  it  at  all.'' 

"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ? "  asked 
Margery  half  doubtfully — as  she  slowly 
lowered  the  revolver. 

"  I  will  prove  it  to  you  by  returning  up 
the  ladder,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  Valmond  sprang  up  to  the  floor 
above. 

But  Margery  did  not  budge.  She 
stood  as  if  in  a  determined  dream. 

*'  Come  up  here  Margery  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor — 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  spring  the 
battery." 
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But  it  was  only  with  a  slow,  and  hesi- 
tating step  that  Margery  came  up  from 
the  cellar. 

''Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said,  *' give  me 
the  revolver." 

And  Margery  placing  the  weapon  upon 
the  mantel  behind  her — fell  at  his  feet 
and  clasping  him  around  the  knees  cried 
out: 

''  Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond,  my  love  and 
my  all — how  did  such  a  wild  idea  ever 
enter  your  head  ?  What  good  would  it 
do '? "  and  Margery  clung  so  convulsively 
to  him,  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

*'  Why  it  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  —  that  th  3  day  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  church — in  its  present 
form  had  gone  by  —  and  over  the  ashes 
of  the  cathedral — would  be  reared  a 
building  iov practical  philanthropy  alone. 
And  you  know  Margery  yourself  that 
that  great  curse  of  the  day — namely 
"monopolies"  by  which  millions  and 
millions  of  human  beings  are  ensalved — 
the  cathedral  encourages,  rather  than 
checks." 

Margery  had  arisen  to  her  feet,  with 
her  mind  still  upon  the  revolver.     "  Well 
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you  may  be  rig-ht  about  that,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  for  what  do  preachers 
say  everywhere  to  the  poor  man  —  be  a 
slave  and  continue  to  be  so  while  you 
live— because  it  is  Christ  like,  to  be 
gentle  and  meek,  and  allow  yourself  to 
be  imposed  upon.  And  the  millionaire 
says  to  the  preacher:  "That's  right," 
and  he  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
gives  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  church  —  and  the  millionaire  goes 
home  and  blesses  the  righteousness  of 
the  church  with  all  his  might." 

Margery  made  no  ]?eply  at  all,  but  kept 
thinking  of  the  revolver,  while  her  eye 
every  now  and  then  wandered  near  the 
trap  door,  that  led  to  the  cellar  where 
the  terrible  machine  was  located. 

Then  came  a  painful  silence,  and  at 
last  Margery  broke  it.  "But  you  said 
you  would  not  do  it,"  she  said,  fixing 
her  eyes  steadfastly  upon  Valmond  — 
who  was  now  quietly  seated  in  a  chair. 

At  last  he  spoke,  "  The  first  thing  that  a 
good  business  man  does — when  he  comes 
to  the  city  is  to  join  the  cathedral  and  of 
course  gets  lots  of  trade  at  once." 
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"  Yes/'  replied  Margery  quickly,  "  and 
he  has  to  pay  well  for  his  hypocrisy 
too  —  for  in  order  to  sustain  his  position 
in  the  cathedral  he  must  give  liberally 
to  all  charities." 

But  Yalmond  spoke  again  half  to  Mar- 
gery and  half  to  himself.  "But  in  my 
great  letter  to  the  world  I  have  suggested 
that  any  building  they  rear  in  place  of 
the  old  one  —  should  have  about  it  at 
least  an  outside  semblance  of  integrity 
within,  by  having  painted  on  the  front 
an  immense  sign,  ''  This  is  a  Charitable 
Commercial  Agency." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Margery  spiritedly, 
''why  you  should  make  these  excuses  for 
your  stupendous  crime — when  you  have 
given  up  the  idea." 

"  Well,  I  have  given  it  up." 

But  Margery  worked  her  chair  nearer 
the  mantel  —  as  he  edged  Ms  chair  nearer 
the  trap  door,  reasoning  that  he  must  get 
possession  of  the  revolver. 

"  Margery,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  tell  you 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  will  not  blow 
up  the  cathedral,"  and  a  pale,  indefinable 
gleam  came  into  Valmond's  eye  as  he 
continued,  "  Now,  in  my  great  letter  to 
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the  world,  I  have  written  some  very 
startling  facts  that  would  carry  conviction 
wherever  read/'  and  the  strange  light  in 
Valmond's  eye  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
as  he  proceeded,  "  the  clergymen  in  all 
churches  get  a  much  better  living  than 
the  majority  of  their  congregation." 

"That  is  true,'*  said  Margery  as  she 
edged  a  little  nearer  the  mantel,  and  Val- 
mond edged  a  little  nearer  the  trap-door. 

Then  Valmond  said,  "I  know  they 
send  lots  of  tracts  down  in  the  Hollow, 
when  what  they  need  most  there  is  bread." 

"That's  very  true,"  said  Margery, 
"and  that  just  puts  me  in  mind,  since  I 
have  given  up  the  cathedral,  and  my 
father's  house,  I  haven't  thought  much 
about  the  Hollow.  I  must  — "  but  she 
did  not  finish,  she  only  arose  to  shake 
her  dress  out  a  little,  but  when  Margery 
sat  down  again,  was  very  careful  to  shove 
her  chair  a  trifle  nearer  the  mantel.  And 
Valmond  was  equally  careful  to  edge  his 
a  little  nearer  the  trap  door. 

"There  is  more  selfishness  in  the 
cathedral  than  out  of  it,  and  more  good- 
ness and  human  kindness  down  in  the 
Hollow  than  on  the  Hill.    For  I  saw  one 
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night  in  the  Hollow  a  poor  Irish  woman 
nursing"  a  little  black  baby,  who  had  just 
lost  its  mother.  Is  there  any  one  on  the 
Hill  that  would  do  that?" 

Margery  gave  a  perceptible  shudder 
as  she  replied,  "  No,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  ladies  who  w^ould  be  touched  with 
pity  and  hire  some  one  else  to  do  it." 

"And  if  they  had  no  money,  what 
then?"  asked  Valmond  as  he  cast  a 
strange  glance  at  the  revolver. 

"  Why,"  replied  Margery  hesitatingly, 
*'  if  they  were  as  poor  and  ignorant  as  the 
Irish  woman — well,  they  would  probably 
do  just  as  she  did,"  continued  Margery, 
with  a  weird  and  trembling  sort  of  smile. 

But  Valmond  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  as  he  said  almost  with  a  groan, 
"  and  this  cursed  theology  almost  makes 
a  man  doubt  the  blessings  of  annihil- 
ation." 

Margery's  heart  now  gave  a  bound  as 
she  asked  earnestly :  "  Now,  Valmond,  if 
by  any  i^ossibility  there  should  be  a 
judgment  after  death,  and  we  really  do 
exist  in  another  life  —  what  do  you  think 
your  punishment  will  be  for  the  horrible 
thing  you  are  contemplating  %  " 
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Valmond  instantly  sprung*  to  his  feet 
with  a  wild  yell. 

"  There  will  be  no  punishment  at  all,  for 
for  all  time  to  come,  I  will  be  God's 
right-hand  man^  for  Valmond  Benditti 
has  been  the  special  agent  he  has  been 
looking  for  for  centuries  !  " 

"  Great  God,  he  is  crazy  I  "  she  gasped, 
as  the  cold  perspiration  stood  in  great 
drops  all  over  the  brave  girl's  face,  but 
leaping  instantly  to  her  feet  and  snatch- 
ing the  revolver,  and  pointingit  directly  at 
his  head,  she  said  with  the  same  author- 
ity she  had  once  heard  a  keeper  in  a 
menagerie  address  a  wild  beast :  "  Val- 
mond Benditti,  if  you  do  not  back 
instantly  out  into  the  street,  I  will  surely 
kill  you ! '' 

And  Valmond  quickly  retreated,  but 
when  half  way  to  the  door  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  pale,  strange  light  in 
his  eyes  almost  instantly  vanished,  and 
Margery  saw  her  Valmond  standing  before 
her,  apparently  as  'sane  a  man  as  ever 
lived,  as  he  said  in  the  most  soothing 
tones  imaginable : 

"Why,  Margery,  you  have  forgotten 
that  I  told  you  I  would  not  do  it."  Then 
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there  was  a  pause  for  fully  lialf  a  minute 
as  they  stood  facing  each  other.  At  last 
Valmond  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her. 
"  Come,  Margery,  come  :  throw  your  arms 
about  my  neck  and  kiss  me.'* 

The  sudden  change  in  Valmond's  con- 
dition caused  Margery  to  lower  the  wea- 
pon, and  her  eyes  meeting  his,  in  another 
moment  she  let  the  revolver  fall  to  the 
floor  and  sprang  to  his  breast,  and  the 
nervous  strain  which  the  grand  girl  had 
been  subjected  to  suddenly  collapsed, 
for  Margery  Seymore  burst  into  a  violent 
and  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

And  Valmond  having  now  become  his 
more  human  self  again,  actually  lifted 
Margery  in  his  arms  and  carrying  her 
into  the  back  room,  sank  with  his  burden 
into  the  easy-chair,  and  commenced  rock- 
ing her  to  and  fro — until  after  her  terri- 
ble excitement  —  she  fell  into  an  anxious 
sleep. 

"  I  have  her  now  under  control,"  rea- 
soned Valmond,  and  although  Margery 
dreamingly  opened  her  eyes — she  failed 
to  observe  that  the  pale  inhuman  glare 
was  gathering  again  in  Valmond's  great 
expressive   eyes.     But  Bhe  fell  asleep 
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again,  and  when  after  an  hour  she 
awoke  Valmond  was  glaring-  down 
upon  her. 

"  You  know  Margery,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
told  you  I  would  not  set  off  the  battery  — 
and  I  told  you  the  truth — but  I  have 
decided  that  you  must  do  it  yourself" 

And  Margery  started  up  with  a  wild 
startled  cry — as  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  terrible  earnestness  in  Valmond's  set 
features. 

"  Yes,  you  must  do  it,"  he  said  slowly 
and  decidedly,  "  for  when  the  explosion 
takes  place  I  have  something  to  do 
myself.  Come  here,"  he  continued  ris- 
ing and  pointing  out  of  the  window. 
*' You  see  that  remnant  of  an  old  build- 
ing—  part  way  up  the  hill  and  off  at 
one  side." 

"  I  see  it,"  said  Margery  in  so  husky  a 
tone,  that  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible, 
Then  suddenly  glancing  around  for  the 
revolver — saw  to  her  consternation  that 
it  was  gone. 

*'  Well,"  he  said  and  with  his  teeth  set, 
"you  see  those  old  timbers  standing 
alone  that  form  a  perfect  cross," 

"  Yes,"  she  repHed  in  a  whisper — while 
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the  clammy  beads  of  horror  settled  all 
over  her  forehead. 

"  Well,  you  say  you  love  me,  and  if  you 
love  me  you  will  do  my  bidding*.  What 
is  human  life  in  comparison  to  great  and 
lofty  principles?  And  why  should  not 
our  names  at  least  become  immortal?" 
Then  as  his  voice  became  soft  again — - 
and  his  eye  kindly — Margery  took  cour- 
age, and  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck 
supplicated — 

"Oh,  Valmond,  Valmond,  Valmond, 
what  is  it  you  mean?  What  is  it  you 
mean  ?  And  why  was  I  ever  created  to 
love  you  ?  For  God  knows  I  do  it  not  of 
my  own  accord,  for  I  do  not  loant  to  love 
you, —  for  my  love  for  you  has  become 
only  a  cruel,  indefinable  torture.  Why 
did  you  rescue  me  from  the  river  ?  Oh 
Christ,  why  did  you  not  let  me  drown  ? 
Are  we  all  insane,  Valmond,  are  we  all 
insane  ? " 

"  Our  lives  at  best,  Margery,  are  only 
an  insane  dream,  and  I,  for  acknowledg- 
ing it,  am  the  only  sane  man  upon  the 
earth." 

"But  what  is  it  you  would  have  me  do, 
Valmond  ?    What  is  it  you  would  have 
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me  do?"  she  cried  clinging  wildly  to 
him. 

And  Yalmond  commenced  very  calmly : 
"There  is  likely  to  be  a  thunderstorm 
during  the  night.  Let  us  watch,  and 
when  we  see  the  gathering  clouds,  and 
when  the  storm  is  about  to  burst  in  all 
its  fury  I  will  go  out  upon  the  hill,"  and 
here  Valmond's  voice  sank  into  a  low 
unearthly  whisper, ''I  shall  expect  you 
to  go  into  the  cellar  and  touch  the  bat- 
tery,—  and  at  the  same  moment  you 
must  rush  out  upon  the  hill, —  and  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion  I  will  climb 
up  the  cross, —  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
drive  spikes  into  my  feet  and  hands  —  in 
other  words  —  crucify  me  —  that  all  the 
world  may  see  Valmond  the  Infidel,  who 
is  no  more  afraid  to  die  for  a  principle 
than  his  counterpart  was  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  whose  teachings 
are  no  longer  practiced  by  His  alleged! 
upholders." 

And  Margery  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  —  and  simply  glared  upon  him  — 
through  a  period  of  several  seconds.  At 
last  she  gasped  out : 

"Monster!"  and  as  she  shrank  back, 
13 
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covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Great 
Gbd !  "  she  went  on  wildly,  ''  let  me  out 
of  this  place,  or  I  shall  be  as  crazy  a 
maniac  as  you  !  Great  God,  let  me  out, 
I  say ! "  and  Margery  rushed  towards 
the  door,  struggling  and  screaming. 

"  Silence,  woman !  "  demanded  Val- 
mond,  as  he  placed  his  hand  firmly  over 
her  mouth.  *'  You  say  you  love  me,  and 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  you  do  not," 
and  as  Valmond  made  no  fm-ther  attempt 
to  detain  her,  Margery  recovered  some- 
what as  she  said: 

"Yes,  yes;  but  there  is  no  human 
being  on  earth  would  do  what  you 
demand.    No,  not  one  !  " 

And  Margery  became  somewhat  paci- 
fied —  when  she  thought,  why  it  is  only 
a  horrid  dream  of  course.  I  shall  wake 
soon — for  this  is  not  my  Valmond — only 
an  insane  devil — who  has  come  to  torture 
me.  Every  one  has  a  devil  I  suppose — 
and  I  wonder  if  I  am  really  going  crazy 
too?  as  she  drew  her  hand  painfully 
across  her  forehead. 

Then  she  saw  Valmond  turn  and  go 
deliberately  into  the  back  room  —  and 
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Binking  into  his  chair  —  place  his  head 
upon  his  hands  —  and  groan  aloud. 

And  Margery  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
free  to  escape  if  she  chose  to.  To  sum- 
mon the  police,  and  have  her  insane  lover 
placed  in  custody,  where  he  could  do  no 
harm.  But  he  was  meek  as  a  child  now, 
and  Margery  became  chilly,  when  she 
began  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  all  — 
her  old  love  was  actually  returning. 
Should  she  go  for  help  %  But  while  she 
was  gone,  another  fit  might  seize  him, 
and  he,  in  desperation,  might  instantly 
touch  the  battery.  So  Margery  silently 
drew  near  him.  His  head  still  rested 
upon  his  hands  —  and  he  was  groaning 
aloud. 

"I  will  prove  my  love,"  said  Margery, 
"by  keeping  near  him  —  come  what 
may.  Valmond  dear,"  she  whispered 
gently  in  his  ear,  and  spread  her  hands 
upon  his  forehead  —  and  kissed  his  pale 
cold  lips,  ''it  is  I,  Margery,  who  loves 
you,  and  I  know  you  will  not  exact  from 
me  what  you  asked  —  for  that  would  be 
so  cruel  to  your  Margery — that  loves 
you,  oh,  so  dearly  —  so  very,  very  dearly." 

And  Margery  now  saw  that  the  great 
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lion,  was  entii^ely  under  her  control,  for 
Valmond  leaned  his  head  do^n  into  her 
lap,  and  cried  like  a  little  child. 

"  Oh  Margery/'  he  said,  "  what  does  it 
all  mean  ?  '\\Tiy  was  I  created  to  carry 
this  awful  burden;  think  that  I  was 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  man, 
and  born  to  reform  the  world,  when  I 
can  not  even  reform  myself?  When  I 
can  not  withstand  temptation — when  left 
here  alone  in  the  night  ^^ith  you,  I  was 
as  weak  as  any  man.  I  believe  now  that 
I  have  more  faults  than  all  of  the  cathe- 
dral people  combined.  Why  was  I  cre- 
ated to  think  that  I  was  the  greatest  man 
on  earth  —  when  I  am  nothing  but  a 
worm  % ''  then,  raising  his  head,  cried 
imploringly  to  her :  ''  Margery,  Margery ! 
stay  by  me ;  don't  leave  me,  for  the  foul 
fiend  will  be  after  me  again,"  and  bound- 
ing to  his  feet,  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

''  Beheve  me,  oh,  believe  me,  Valmond, 
I  ^ill  never  leave  you." 

"But,  Margery,"  he  cried  wildly,  "you 
are  the  greatest  woman  on  earth,  and 
you  must  stay  by  me  constantly,"  as  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
passionately. 
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"  Come,"  she  said,  with  tears  of  thanks- 
giving streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  We 
will  destroy  that  terrible  battery.  Cover 
up  the  passageway  —  and  a  change  of 
air  and  scene  will  make  my  great  darling 
well.  We  will  sail  for  Europe  to-mor- 
row and  never  return,  for  you  are  my 
world,  Yalmond,  you  are  my  world." 

"We  will  leave  everything  just  as  it 
is.  Come,  I  feel  better  now.  In  the 
morning  the  devilish  battery  shall  be 
destroyed.  But  I  must  have  you  with 
me  every  moment,  Margery,  and  oh,  God, 
Margery,  don't  leave  me  ! " 

"I  will  trust  you,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  whispered,  oh,  so  womanly,  in  his 
ear: 

"I  know  a  clergyman  at  the  South 
Side ;  shall  we  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now, "  as  he  drew  Margery 
towards  him  and  folding  her  to  his 
heart,  called  her  his  "  guardian  angel," 
and  the  great  Valmond  continued  to 
weep  like  a  child. 

And  in  an  hour  they  returned  to  the 
little  shop  as  man  and  wife. 

And  yet  Margery  trembled  at  what  she 
had  done. 


Chapter  XV. 


"  Did  you  notice  that  gentleman  that 
passed  us  1 "  asked  MaTgery,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  house. 

"Yes,  it  was  your  father;  I  did  not 
know  the  lady  with  him." 

"  That  was  my  cousin  Laura,  and  I  do 
not  feel  a  bit  hurt  because  she  turned 
away  her  head,  for  she  had  gossiped  to 
father  ever  since  I  came  to  the  shop. 
They  probably  think  that  we  are  not 
married,"  then  she  added  with  conscious 
dignity,  "before  we  leave  to-morrow,  I 
will  go  up  and  introduce  my  great 
husband." 

It  was  late  when  Margery  retired,  and 
Valmond  kissed  her  good-night.  She 
noticed  that  her  husband's  lips  were  cold, 
and  Margery  feeling  a  strange  chill  creep 
through  her — turned  her  head  to  the 
wall,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

And  Yalmond  in  his  night  wrapper 
sank  into  his  easy-chair,  and  commenced 
to  think  — 
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"Tes,  the  woman  has  conquered  me — 
and  Vahnond  Benditti's  mission  is  void. 
The  example  I  was  to  have  set  to  all 
mankind  has  been  a  failure."  Then  rais- 
ing* his  head — his  thoughts  slowly  began 
to  crystallize,  "  but,  by  God,  I  am  not  too 
late — for  a  marriage  is  not  a  marriage 
until  consummated." 

And  Margery  turning  her  head  began 
to  tremble,  as  she  distinctly  saw  the 
strange  gleams  of  light  —  flash  from  Yal- 
mond's  eyes.  But  she  composed  herself 
by  reasoning- — 

"  I  can  easily  retain  him  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  leave  these  scenes  for- 
ever." So  she  continued  aloud,  "Valmond, 
darling,  had  you  not  better  retire.  Your 
wound  troubles  you  I  know,  for  you  look 
as  if  you  were  in  pain,"  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Yalmond  was  married  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony  came  up 
vividly  before  him. 

Then  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the 
battery,  and  just  how  it  was  located — 
and  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  explo- 
sion to  occur  after  the  spring  was  drawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  more  he  gazed  towards 
the  bed — and  began  to  long  for  Margery. 
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But  what  surprised  him  most — was  in 
spite  of  the  horrible  battle  which  was 
besfinning  to  rage  in  his  soul — in  all 
outside  semblance  —  he  was  perfectly 
cool.  Although  he  felt  that  his  eyes 
must  flash  —  and  so  Valmond  turned 
away  his  head  —  so  that  Margery  could 
not  see  the  expression  of  his  face.  He 
now  arose,  and  passing  out  into  the 
shop  —  bathed  his  throbbing  temples  — 
and  let  the  cold  water  from  the  faucet 
run  upon  his  wrists  —  striking  his  pulse 
so  that  its  coolness  would  penetrate  all 
through  his  system. 

Then  he  moved  back  into  his  easy 
chair  —  and  was  no  sooner  seated  than 
the  battle  commenced  again.  !For  he 
reasoned,  "  I  can  leap  down  and  touch 
the  battery,  and  in  a  moment  all  will  be 
over  —  and  I  will  be  immortal —  and  the 
world  gain,  in  one  stroke,  five  hundred 
years  in  civilization.  And  upon  the 
ashes  of  that  inactive  pile  of  stone  (a 
relic  of  the  Middle  Ages),  will  spring  up 
a  mighty  monument  to  the  grand  idea — 
that  any  code  of  morality  that  has  for 
its  basis  dogmas  that  conflict  with  the 
human  understanding,  will  always  be  a 
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failure.  And  in  the  future,  at  least,  will 
have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  man." 

But  in  a  moment  more  he  thought  of 
Margery  —  and  how  beautifully  her  form 
was  rounded — how  warm  and  affectionate 
she  was  —  how  noble  and  fearless — how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  go  abroad  with 
her,  and  visit  foreign  countries.  And 
then  he  thought  of  her  lying  in  his  bed — 
Ills  bed  —  the  battle  in  his  soul  slowly 
developed  into  a  raging  tornado  —  until 
a  perfect  hurricane  of  tempestuous 
thought  went  tearing  through  his  suffer- 
ing soul. 

"  If  I  yield  to  my  matrimonial  desires," 
he  reasoned,  "  I  will  be  an  extender  of 
the  human  race  myself  —  and  then  there 
will  be  no  example  to  leave  the  world." 

It  was  now  that  Yalmond  turned  and 
looked  at  his  wife.  She  was  lying  with 
one  beautiful  arm  thrown  up  over  her 
head.  Her  bosom  rising  and  falling, 
with  most  charming  regularity.  She 
must  be  asleep  — 

"  I  will  kiss  her  good-by,  and  then,  by 
God,  111  do  it ! " 

And  as  Valmond  lowered  his  head, 
Margery's    loving     arms     were    wound 
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around    his    neck  —  and  lie  was  a  fast 
prisoner. 

''  Did  you  think  that  I  was  asleep,  dar- 
ling %  "  and  Margery  smiled  coquettishly, 
but  then  she  added,  oh  so  soothingly 
"  How  is  Margery  to  sleep  when  Yax 
mond  is  not  here  %  "  and  the  woman  that 
he  had  sworn  to  love  forever  raised  up  in 
bed  and  clung  to  him  frantically,  and  as 
Valmond  felt  her  warm  bosom  against 
his  own,  the  light  was  instantly  lowered, 
and  Yalmond  was  conquered. 

Valmond  arose  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  Half-past  two.  His  wife  had 
soothed  him  into  a  peaceful  sleep, —  and 
now  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
watching  her.  She  was  sleeping  soundly. 
A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  heavy 
clap  of  thunder,  failed  to  awake  her. 
Valmond  sank  into  his  chair  and  com- 
menced to  think  again.  And  when  he 
realized  that  now  a  child  would  probably 
be  born  to  them  —  he  groaned  aloud — 

"Why  did  I  not  do  it  before?  Why 
did  I  not  do  it  before  ?  Because  now  I 
have  planted  the  seed  of  another  poor 
mortal  who  is  to  come  after  me — one 
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who  was  never  consulted  about  his 
birth  —  one  who  will  come  into  the  world 
crying", —  and  suffer,  sujBfer,  suffer,  as  I 
have  done — ever  since  I  was  born, —  and 
have,  perhaps,  great  and  lofty  ambitions 
that  can  never  be  realized.  To  be 
taught  a  code  of  morality  —  the  dogmas 
of  which  he  will  find  by  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  world  —  a  cheat,  a  delusion 
and  a  lie, —  and  in  the  intervening 
years, —  struggle,  struggle,  struggle, — 
turn  to  some  clergyman  for  information 
and  truth  about  things  that  he  cannot 
understand,  and  be  told  that  to  doubt 
any  of  the  things  he  was  taught  in  his 
childhood, —  meant  eternal  damnation, — 
and  keeping  the  child  in  ignorance  as 
long  as  he  can/' 

The  thunderstorm  without  now  in- 
creased in  violence, — and  Margery  still 
slept  on.  The  howling  wind  grew  into 
a  tempest  —  and  after  ^  while  a  shrieking 
tornado  went  cursing  and  blaspheming 
past  the  building, —  and  Margery  still 
slept  on.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
w^as  driven  in  blinding  sheets  against  the 
window-panes  —  and  Margery  still  slept 
on  —  and    the  convulsions   without    an- 
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swered  exactly  the  ratings  mthin  Val- 
mond's  tortured  souL  He  realized  the 
fact  that  he  could  no  longer  think  ration- 
ally upon  any  subject  —  and  inwardly 
Yalmond  cursed  the  hour  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  he  marveled,  in  his  con- 
fused way,  how  anyone  could  help  cursing 
the  hour  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
Yalmond,  standing  upright,  clinched  his 
fists  —  and  Margery  slept  peacefully  on. 

And  confused  and  torturing  thoughts 
still  continued  to  force  themselves  into 
Yalmond's  raving  soul — while  the  storm 
Tvithout  raged  on. 

''Life  is  a  failure,  a  humbug  and  a 
fraud,  and  the  greatest  mercy  that  God 
can  show  his  people  and  love  for  human- 
ity, is  to  stop  by  a  miracle  the  growth  of 
the  human  race.  And  the  only  great  act 
any  true  man  can  do,  is  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  thereby  prevent  the  con- 
ception of  children  —  children  that  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  a  suffering  so 
severe  that  it  is  like  pulling  a  human 
limb  out  by  the  roots,  and  when  a  mother 
loses  her  children  the  suffering  is  about 
as  severe  as  the  birth  of  the  child  itself/^ 
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The  storm  still  howled  without,  but 
Margery  slept  tranquilly  on. 

"And  the  church  charlatans  dare  tell 
us  that  the  church  of  God  is  the  only 
moral  teacher  and  the  best  thing  for  the 
human  race.  The  cathedral  on  the  hill 
says  to  marry  and  intermarry.  The  voice 
of  an  ignorant  priesthood  says,  we  com- 
mand you  to  people  the  world  —  the 
priests  themselves  doing  a  large  share 
of  the  peopling,  and  the  offspring  dying 
off  by  thousands  in  the  squalid  filth  of 
the  great  cities,  or  else  living  to  grow  up 
in  poverty  and  giving  their  hard  earnings 
to  support  the  Boman  machine." 

The  storm  still  raged  in  fury  —  and 
Margery  slept  on  —  and  the  ravings 
within  Valmond's  rebellious  soul  were 
now  still  greater  than  the  cursing  and 
roaring  thunderbolts  without  —  and  Mar- 
gery  slept  on  —  and  all  through  Val- 
mond's delirium  his  voice  had  been  kept 
down,  but  the  intensity  of  his  cursing 
and  hissing — must  have  sounded  like  the 
seething  of  steam,  and  Margery  still 
slept  on — realizing  not  that  above  her 
bed  stood  a  raving  madman. 

But  in  a  moment  more  Valmond  fell 
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back  into  his  chair  exhausted — and  plac- 
ing* his  hand  behind  his  head,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  turning-  and  twisting",  as 
though  in  his  agony  he  would  wrench  it 
off,  said: 

"  The  woman  has  conquered  me,  and  I 
who  would  have  been  strong  have  yielded 
like  the  rest,  and  oh,  God,  my  God,  have 
helped  to  bring  more  misery  into  the 
world,  just  like  a  priest  or  any  other 
ordinary  man,  and  oh,  Christ,  my  martyr- 
dom has  been  a  failure ! " 

And  now  Yalmond's  wild  manner 
changed — and,  sinking  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  wept  like  a  child — while  Margery 
still  slept  on. 

And  after  that  Valmond  sank  into  a 
stupor,  the  demon  within  him  slowly 
developing  again  —  at  last  Valmond's 
tortured  soul  could  stand  no  more,  for 
leaping  to  his  feet  with  the  yell  of  a  wild 
maniac  —  he  bounded  down  the  trap  — 
and  sprung  the  battery. 

A  terrible  shock  like  the  rending  of  a 
thousand  earthquakes  shook  the  build- 
ing and  rocked  it  as  though  made  of 
paper.  Valmond  was  thrown  violently 
to  the  earth,  but  recovering  instantly  — 
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sprang  up  through  the  trap  —  and  out  into 
the  street.  The  air  he  saw  was  filled  with 
great  masses  and  fragments  of  earth. 
An  immense  piece  of  debris  came  down 
and  crashed  through  the  building.  But 
Valmond,  dazed  and  bewildered  as  he  was, 
rushed  in  to  find  Margery  unconscious 
upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  great  cut  in  her 
beautiful  head,  and  Valmond  swaying 
like  a  drunken  man — rushed  out  into 
the  air,  and  madly  towards  the  site  of  the 
great  cathedral. 

The  earth  was  strewn  with  broken 
fragments  of  aU  descriptions.  The  air 
heavy  with  dust  and  smoke.  The  rain 
had  ceased.  Valmond  stumbled  over 
something.  It  was  a  man  with  his  head 
severed  completely  from  his  body.  Val- 
mond rushed  on.  All  was  silent  as  death. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  piercing  shriek 
of  a  child.  Then  the  wild  wail  of  a 
woman.  She  was  naked, —  and  held  an 
infant  to  her  breast.  It  was  a  perfect 
bleeding  mass.  The  bells  of  the  Upper 
City  began  to  ring  wildly,  as  though 
heralding  the  day  of  awful  doom. 

Shriekings,  cursings  and  prayers  min- 
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gled  in  incoherent  confusion  throug-h  the 
midnight  air. 

The  sky  became  lighted  by  a  blazing 
fire  from  the  Hollow.  The  old  rookeries 
burnt  like  tinder.  Everything  was  as 
light  as  day.  Valmond  turned  and 
looked  at  the  place  where  the  cathedral 
once  stood. 

It  was  gone,  and  the  thought  instantly 
flashed  through  Valmond's  distorted 
brain — 

"The  sunlight  will  now  be  able  to 
strike  down  into  the  Hollow." 

For  the  mighty  cathedral  was  gone, 
and  an  immense  piece  of  the  Hill  carried 
with  it.  But  even  where  Valmond  stood 
the  heat  from  the  blazing  Hollow  was 
intense.  Then  Valmond  saw  a  great 
army  of  men,  women  and  children  stam- 
pede towards  the  top  of  the  Hill, —  and 
he  saw  a  larger  army, —  fall  to  the  earth 
paralyzed  with  fear,  and  were  devoured 
by  the  fierce  flames. 

Was  this  a  part  of  Valmond's  mission? 

Then  Valmond  saw  amid  the  awful 
havoc  of  impending  ruin,  carnage  and 
death, —  a  band  of  women  —  cool,  calm 
and  collected  as   "guardian    angels" — 

14: 
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commence  the  work  of  immediate  assist- 
ance. One  had  received  a  blow  upon  the 
head  from  which  the  blood  streamed 
down.  But  she  worked  on  with  a  ^vill 
until  she  fell  dead,  and  almost  at  Val- 
mond's  feet. 

They  were  Sisters  of  Charity. 

A  man, —  a  priest  with  nothing  on  but 
an  undershirt  —  went  stumbling  over  the 
stones  —  waving  a  cross  above  his  head 
and  shrieking  — 

''  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  at  hand !  '* 

"Yes,"  screamed  Valmond,  "the  Day 
of  Judgment  is  at  hand,  and  'twas  I  who 
brought  it  on !  " 

Valmond  had  now  reached  the  old 
building,  and  what  reason  that  was  left 
about  him,  comprehended  that  nothing* 
was  left  standing  except  the  two  timbers 
that  formed  the  cross. 

He  leaped  upon  it  and  commenced  to 
climb.  When  his  head  was  level  with  the 
top  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  caught 
his  fingers  in  the  cracks  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  horizontal  beam.  His  feet 
rested  upon  a  projection. 

He  kicked  them  off  and  with  a  muffled 
cry  of  agony  Valmond  hung  suspended. 
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"  Mercy,  mercy,  master! ''  was  shrieked 
from  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

"You  are  a  priest  of  Rome  and  an 
adulterer.  Back,  back,  and  out  of  the 
way ! "  screanied  Yalmond  in  ag'ony. 

All  the  earth  was  light  as  day. 

"And  you,"  cried  a  woman's  voice, 
"  are  a  blaspheming  madman,  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  now  how  well  I  loved  you." 

A  pistol  shot  rang  out. 

It  was  Margery. 

"  I  must  denounce  you  living,  but,  Val- 
mond, oh,  my  Yalmond,  I  will  love  you 
dead ! " 

And  in  a  moment  more  Yalmond's 
fierce  struggle  had  ceased,  for  he  fell 
to  the  ground  a  corpse. 

And  Margery,  standing  like  a  prophet 
of  old,  but  in  her  rent  and  torn  drapery, 
her  expressive  face  covered  with  blood — • 
her  eyes  blazing  with  wild  excitement  — • 
raised  her  hand  above  with  a  gesture 
amidst  the  awful  havoc  of  impending 
chaos,  so  fine,  so  sugg-estive  and  grand, 
that  many  prostrated  themselves  before 
her. 

"  Oh,  Yalmond,  Yalmond,  my  poor  mis- 
guided love !    You  are  like  thousands  of 
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infidel  reformers  who  have  gone  before 
you;  you  have  destroyed  but  builded 
nothing/' 

And  in  a  moment  more  the  imprecat- 
ing hand  was  slowly  lowered — as  Mar- 
gery fell  dead  across  his  body. 
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but  with  facts,  figures  and  names. 


IT    IS   A    POWERFUL    AND    PATHETIC   BOOK. 


264  Pages.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.     Sent  post-paid  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 


A     NE^W      E>DITIO]Sr 


Voltaire's    Romances  ! 


Translated  from  the  French.    Complete  in  one  volume. 

WITH   NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

including  three  authenticated  Portraits  of  the  author. 


A  handsome  volume  of  448  pages,  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  and 
with  the  best  modern  presswork.  Bound  in  cloth  and  half  calf, 
library  style  ;  67  engfravings.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50  ;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  $4  ;  paper,  $1, 


-A-dciress 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY   PUBLISHING   CO., 
•4   AJVarren    street,    Ne"<sv    Yorlc. 


FREETHOUGHT    PAMPHLETS. 


Partial  List  of  Freethought  Tracts  and  Pamphlets  published  and 
sold  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

Appleton,  Henry.    What  is  Freedom,  and  When  am  I  Free  ?    Being  an  attempt 

to  put  liberty  on  a  rational  basis, and  wrest  its  keeping  from  irresponsible 

pretenders  in  Church  and  State.     Second  edition.    15c. 

Bakounine,  Michael.    God  and  the  State.    With  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero 

and  Elisee  Reclus.    Translated  by  Benj .  R.  Tucker.    Seventh  edition.   15c. 

Barlow,  W.  S.     Orthodox  Hash,  witn  Change  of  Diet.     loc. 

If,  Then,  and  When.    Church  Doctrines.     loc. 
Birney,  J.  G.    Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  Slavery.    15c, 
Bradlaugh,  Charles:    A  Plea  for  Atheism,  10  cents. 

Brown,  Dr.  George:    A  Historical  and  Critical  Review  on  the  Sunday  Ques- 
tion, with  Replies  to  an  Objector.     15c. 
Bruno,  Giordano.     His  Life,  Works,  Worth,  Martyrdom  ;  portrait  and  monu- 
ment.   Contributors:    George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Thomas  Davidson,  T.  B. 
Wakeman,  Karl  Blind,  Lydia  R.  Chase,  Robt.  G.  IngersoU,  Hudson  Tuttle, 
etc.    Two  pamphlets,  15c.  each. 
Chronicles  of  Simon  Christianus.    His  manifold  and  wonderful  adventures  in 
the  land  of  Cosmos.    A  new  scripture  (evidently  inspired)  discovered  by 
I.  N.  Fidel.     From  the  English.     Very  rich.    25  cents. 
Farrin^ton,  M.     Sabbath.    The  Sunday  Question,     loc. 
Grumbine,  Rev.  T.  C.  F.     Evolution  and  Christianity.     A  Study.    25c. 
Helvetius ;  or.  The  True  Meaning  of  the  System  of  Nature.    Cloih,  20  cents. 
Hertwig,  J.  G.:    Sunday  Laws.    loc. 

Holland,  F.  M.:  Atheists  and  Agnostics;  a  protest  against  their  disabilities  be- 
fore the  law.     A  lecture  before  the  IngersoU  Secular  Society.    5c. 
Holyoake,  George  Jacob.    What  Would  Follow  on  the  Effacement  of  Chris- 
tianity.    IOC. 
Logic  of  Death,     loc.       Logic  of  Life.    loc. 
Hume,  David  :    Essay  on  Miracles.    10  cents. 

IngersoU,  Robert  G.:    Bible  Idolatry.    3  cents ;  30  cents  per  dozen,  $2  per  100. 
What  Must  We  Do  to  be  Saved  ?    i2mo,  paper,  25c. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.    Paper,  10  cents.        Orthodoxy.    Paper,  10  cents. 
Blasphemy  Argument  (Trial  of  Reynolds.)  Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Crimes  Against  Criminals  (his  latest  address.)    Paper,  10  cents. 
IngersoU  Catechized.      Answers  to  Questions  by  Editor  ''San  Franciscan.^' 

3  cents ;  accents  per  dozen. 
IngersoU  on  McGlynn.    3  cents ;  30  cts.  per  dozen;  $2  per  hundred. 
Lay  Sermon.     Delivered  before  the  tenth  annual  congress  of  the  American 

Secular  Union,  on  the  labor  question.   5c.;  50c  per  dozen  ;  25  for  $1. 
Limitations  of  Toleration.    A  discussion  between  Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoU, 

Hon.  Frederic  R.  Condert,  ex- Governor  Stewart  L.  Woodford.    25c. 
Paine  Vindicated.    Reply  to  the  New  York  "  Observer."    15  cents. 
Photograph  (cabinet)  of.    50  cents. 
Truth  of  History.     3c.;  30c  per  dozen  ;  $2  per  100. 
Which  Way.     Lecture  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Sunday  evening,  January  18, 

1885.     Paper,  5c. 
Crumbling  Creeds.   3  cents.        Human  Rights.    5c. 
Plea  for  Individuality  and  Arraignment  of  the  Church.    5c. 
The  Personal  Philosopher  of  Reason— Humboldt.    5c. 
Personal  Deism  Denied.    5c.         The  Declaration  of  Independence.    5c. 
Life  and  Deeds  of  Thomas  Paine.    5c.        Past  and  Present  Gods.    5c. 
Modern  Thinkers.    5c.        Views  of  the  Religious  Outlook.    5c. 
Some  Reasons  Why.     5c.       The  Great  Infidels.    5c. 
Review  of  His  Reviewers.    5c.        Oration  on  Decoration  Day.     5c. 
Oration  at  a  Child's  Grave,  with  comment  on  the  oration ;  and  answers  to  in- 
terrogatories of  eminent  Indiana  clergymen.    5c. 
Myth  and  Miracle.    5c.        Abraham  Lincoln.    5c. 
Eulogy  on  Roscoe  Conkling.    5c.        Skulls.    5c.        Hell.    5c. 
Geister.     A  German  translation  of  Ghosts,     loc. 
[A  list  of  the  larger  works  of  Col.  IngersoU  appears  cm  another  page.] 
Jacobson,  A.:    Bible  Inquirer.    148  striRiug  seltcontradictiops  of  the  Bible^ 
and  152  marvelous  occurrences.    25  cents. 
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Jones,  Alonzo  T.  Civil  Government  and  Religion,  or  Christianity  and  the 
American  Constitution.    25c. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  the  Father  of  American  Democracy :  His  Political,  Social, 
and  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull.    500. 

Lenstrand,  Viktor.  The  God  Idea.  For  delivering  this  lecture  the  author  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  blasphemy  in  Sweden.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  M.  Wheeler.    loc. 

Luce,  H.  C.    Antidote  Analyzed.    Inconsistency  of  Christians,    loc. 

Lyall,  A.  C.     Relation  of  Witchcraft  to  Religion.     15c. 

Muller,  Max:    Buddhist  Nihilism.    10 cents. 

Newman,  Prof.  F.  W.    Religion  not  History.    25c. 

Nibble  at  Prof.  John  Fiske's  Crumb  for  the  Modern  Symposium.     loc. 

Paine,  Testimonials  to ;  author  of  Common  Sense,  The  Crisis,  Rights  of  Man,. 
English  System  of  Finance,  Age  of  Reason,  etc.  Compiled  by  Joseph  N. 
Moreau.     15  cents. 

Peck,  J.     Soul  Problems.    Theological  Amendment.    25c. 

Pellegrini,  A.  S.  de.  Mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Immortality  of  its  Ele- 
ments.   25c. 

Ptolemy,  G.  W.  Bar.  The  Origin  of  Priestcraft,  or  Religion  the  Curse  of  th& 
World.     25C. 

Priest  in  Absolution.    Criticism  and  Denunciation  of  the  Confessional.    25c. 

Pringle,  A.    The  ''  Mail's  "  Theology.    Reply  to  the  Toronto  ''  Mail."    15c. 
IngersoU  in  Canada.    15c. 

Public-School  Question.  By  Bishop  McQuade  and  P.  E.  Abbott.  (Catholic 
and  Liberal.)    20c. 

Putnam,  S.  P.  Problem  of  the  Universe  and  Its  Scientific  Solution.  Criti- 
cisms of  Universology.    20c.        New  God.     IOC. 

Pentecost,  Hugh  O. :  Wanted— Men  Willing  to  Work  for  a  Living.    3c. 
Why  I  am  Not  an  Agnostic.    3c.       How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress.    3c. 
A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven.    3c.       Thomas  Paine.    3c. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma.    3c.        Calvin's  God  or  None.    3c. 
The  Freethinkers'  Deathbed.    3c. 
The  Evil  the  Church  Dbes.    3c.        A  Helpless  God.    3c. 


The  Rag  Picker  of  Paris. 

By    KELIX    F^YAT. 

"Better  than  I,"  wrote  Victor  Hugo  to  Felix  Pyat,  "you  have  proved  th© 
royalty  of  genius  and  the  divinity  of  love."'  Paper,  50  cents.    Cloth,  $1. 

Caesar'«     Column. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

BY  EDMUND  BOISGILBERT,  M.  D. 
Paper,  50  cents,     |  |     Cloth,  fi.as. 


Works  of  Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.    Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c.  , 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Fropne- 
cies.    Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  m  1776.    15c. 

Crisis.      Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c.  ^1  ^.     *     1  ^4.u^^ 

Great  Works.    8vo,  800  pages.    Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50.  „    ^^  n^;^;^  » 

Political  Works :   *'  Common    Sense,         Crisis, 
*' Rights  of  Man."     Cloth,  $1.50.  A4.^«^i,^r. 

Rights  of  Man.     Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.     Paper,  25c  -cloth,  50c.  . 

Theological  Works:  ''  Age  of  Reason        Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  ana 

''pa\Se  V'ndi^^^^^  Reply  to  New  York  O^..-^^. 

By  R.  G.  IngersoU.    With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 


Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co. 


PARTIAL    LIST    OK 


Rationalistic   Works. 


Abbot,  Francis  Elling'wood .  The  Way  Out  of  Agnosticism,  or  tlie  Philosophy 
\ji  Free  Religion.  Claims  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific  philosophy 
of  religion.     Every  Agnostic  and  Atheist  should  read  this  work.    Cloth,  $i. 

Alberger,  J.  Monks,  Popes,  and  their  Political  Intrigues.  376  pages;  $1. 
Soiled  copies,  50c.  and  75c. 

Allen,  Col.  Ethan.  Reason,  the  Only  Oracle  of  Man;  or,  A  Compendious 
Svstem  of  Natural  Religion.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

Ap'^chryphal  New  Testament.    Being  all  the  Gospels,   Epistles,  and  other 

gieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ, 
is  Apostles,  and  their  companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  its  compilers.     Cloth,  $1. 

Bacon,  Francis.    Christian  Paradoxes.    10  cents 

Baring-Gould :    Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Cloth,  40c. 
Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Bible  for  Learners.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Dr.  L  Hooykaas,  and  Dr.  A.  Kuenen.  3 
volumes.     Cloth,  $6. 

Bradlaugh,  Charles.  A  Few  Words  About  the  Devil  (with  portrait  of  Brad- 
laugh  and  autobiography).    Cloth,  $1  25. 

D'Holbach,  Baron.    The  System  of  Nature,  or,  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.    Two  volumes  in  one :  cloth,  $2. 
The  Letters  to  Eugenia  ;  or,  A  Preservation  Against  Religious  Pre j  udice.   $1. 
Good  Sense.     $t. 

Doane,  T.  W.  Bible  Myths  and  their  Parallels  in  Other  Religions.  Numer- 
ous illustrations;  large  octavo,  600  pages,  $2  50. 

Chad  wick,  John  W.:  Bi]ple  of  Today.  This  is  a  condensed  result  of  the  scien- 
tific criticisms  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Bible.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Christian  and  Deist,  and  the  Prophets.  Being  a  business  man's  views  upon 
religious  and  social  matters.    206  pages  ;  cloth,  40c. 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contribu- 
ted to  "The  Nineteenth  Century"  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thos.  H. 
Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
30c. 

Clifford,  W.  K.:  Supernatural  Religion  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 
Revelation. one  of  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  claims 
of  supernaturalism  ever  written.  1115  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5; 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  $5.50. 

Drummond,  Prof.  Henry :  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  (not  a  "  Spirit- 
istic "  book.)  438  pages,  cloth  ;  reduced  from  $1  to  50c.  A  book  for  Material- 
ists, Agnostics,  and  Atheists  to  answer. 

Dupuis,  C.  F.  Origin  of  all  Religious  Worship.  (Synopsis  of  the  Great  Work), 
with  illustration  of  Zodiac  of  Denderah.)    433  pages.    $2. 

Einstein,  Morris :  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Ideas  and  Beliefs,  as 
manifested  in  history  and  as  seen  by  reason.    Cloth,  $1. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.    Essays— first  series,  cloth,  30c.;  second  series,  cloth, 
30C.    Complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75c. 
New  England  Reformers,  etc.,  cloth,  75c. 

Feuerbach,  L.:  Essence  of  Religion.  God  the  Image  of  Man  ;  Man's  Depend- 
ence on  Nature,  the  Last  and  Onlv  Source  of  Religion.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

Frothingham,  O.  B.  The  Safest  Creed,  and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Rea- 
son. *'  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical  nature  wo  have  ever 
read."    238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
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The  Religion  of  Humanity.    i2mo,  cloth  extra.    $1.50. 

A  History  of  Trancendentalism  in  New  Engfland.  Octavo,  with  portrait  of 
the  author.  Cloth,  extra,  $2.50.  "  Masterly  in  matter,  treatment  and  style." 
-[N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Christ.  A  Study  of  Primitive  Christianity.  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  $i.75«  "  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellectuality, 
refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill  in  argument,  which  are  so  prom- 
inent in  all  his  previous  works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 

Gardener,  Helen  H.  Men,  Women,  ai.d  Gods.  With  an  introduction  by  Col. 
R.  G.  Ingersoll.    Paper,  50  cents;  clotn,  $t. 

Gibbon,  Edward.  History  of  Christianity.  Cloth,  864  pages.  Many  illustra- 
tions ;  $1.50. 

Graves,  Kersey.  Bible  of  Bibles;  or,  Twent5r-seven  "Divine  Revelations." 
Containing  a  description  of  twenty- seven  Bibles,  and  an  exposition  of  two 
thousand  biblical  errors  in  science,  history,  morals,  religion,  and  general 
events.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Greg,  W.R.  Creed  of  Christiandom.  Its  foundation  contrasted  with  its  super- 
structure.   399  pages,  $1.50. 

Half-Hours  with  Some  Ancient  and  Modern  Celebrated  Freethinkers :  Thomas 
Hobbs,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Condorcet,  Spinoza,  Anthony  Collins,  Descartes, 
M.  de  Voltaire,  John  Toland,  Comte  de  Volney,  Charles  Blount,  Percy 
%  Bysshe  Shelley,  Claude  A.  Helvetius,  Francis  Wright,  Darusmont,  Zeno, 
'  Epicurus,  Mathew  Tindal,  David  Hume,,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  Thomas 
Paine,  Baptiste  de  Mirabaud,  Baron  de  Holbach,  Robert  Taylor,  Joseph 
Barker.    By  "  Iconoclast,"  Collins,  and  Watts     Cloth,  75c. 

Hogan,  William  [25  years  a  confessing  priest] .  Popery  Dissected.  50  cents ; 
cloth,  75C. 

Janes,  Lewis  G.  A  Study  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Revised  edition.  319 
pages;  8vo,  cloth,  gilt-top,  $1.50.  Treats  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  historical  method. 

Jamieson,  W.  F.  The  Clergy  a  Source  of  Danger  to  the  American  Republic. 
$1-75 . 

Jamieson-Ditzler  Debate.    Christianity  and  Liberalism.    50c.;  cloth,  75c. 

Jehovah  Unveiled.   Character  of  Jewish  Deity.  35c. 

Kelso,  Col.  J.  R.    Real  Blasphemers.    Paper,  50c. 

Lamed,  E.  C.:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spir- 
itual World."  By  many  thought  to  be  the  best  reply  yet  made  to  Drum- 
mond's able  work.    46  pages,  40c. 

Legge,  James.  The  Religions  of  China.  Confucianism  and  Taoism  described 
and  compared  with  Christianity.    $1.50. 

Lux  Mundi :  Twelve  Essays  by  Eleven  Prominent  Theological  Writers.  The 
great  theological  sensation  o'f  the  day  in  England.  The  frank  acceptance 
of  Evolution.  The  ungrudging  concession  to  modern  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Mensinga,  F.    Was  Christ  a  God  ?    Conclusions  from  New  Testament.    $1.50. 

Meslier,  Jean.  (A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  abjured  religious  dogmas). 
Superstitionin  All  Ages     Paper,  50 cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Muller,  Max.  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  Vol.  i— Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion.  Vol.  2 — Kssayson  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  Vol. 
3— Essays  on  Literature,  Biographies,  and  Antiquities.  Volume  4— Com- 
parative Philology,  Mythology,  etc.  Vol.  5— On  Freedom,  etc.  Cloth ;  per 
volume,  $2  ;  set,  $10. 

Murray,  Alex.  S.:  Manual  of  Mythology.  With  45  plates  on  tinted  paper,  re- 
presenting nearly  100  mythological  subjects.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

O'Donoghue,  A.  H.;  Theology  and  Mythology.  An  inquiry  into  the  claims  of 
biblical  inspiration  and  the  supernatural  element  in  religion.    $1. 

Offen,  B.    Legacy  to  Friends  of  Free  Discussion.    $1. 

Dppenheim,Josie.   Personal  Immortality  and  Other    Papers.    75c. 

Oswald,  Dr.  Felix  L.    Bible  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Secularism.    A 
contribution  to  the  religion  of  the  future.    $1. 
Secret  of  the  East.    Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.    $1. 

Palmer,  S.    Good  Word  for  the  Devil.    Paper,  50c. 

Peeples,  J.  M.    Jesus:   Man,  Myth,  or  God?    50c.;  cloth,  75c. 

Pedder,  H.C.    Issuesof  the  Age.    Modern  Thought.    $1. 

Pillsbury,  Parker.  Ecclesiastical  vs.  Civil  Liberty.  God  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution:   Man  and  Woman  Out.    Paper,  20c.;  8  copies,  $1. 

Popes  and  Their  Doings.  Account  of  Vicars  of  Christ  and  Vicegerents  of 
God.    50C. ;  cloth,  75c. 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  the  Watkins  Convention.  Excellent  speeches 
and  essays.    400  pages.    $1. 
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Radical  Pulpit.  Discourses  of  Advanced  Thought.  By  O.  B.  Frothinghana 
and  Felix  Adler.    $i. 

Rawlinson,  Prof.  Geo.    Religions  of  the  Ancient  World.    $i.     ^ 

Reber,  George.    Christ  of  Paul ;  or,  The  Enigmas  of  Christianity.    $2. 
Therapeutae  and  Essenes.    Origin  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Scripture.    $t. 

Reade,  Winwood.    The  Martyrdom  of  Man.    545  pages.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Renouf,  P.  LePage.  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligion of  Ancient  Egypt.     $1.50. 

Revile,  Prof.  A.    Ancient  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    $1.50. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (with  portrait).    The  Vicar  of  Savoy.    Paper,  25  cents; 
cloth,  50C. 
Confessions.     Paper,  75  cts  -cloth,  $1.50. 

Salter,  William  M.  Ethical  Religion.  Reconstructive  thought  in  religion  on 
a  rationalistic  and  moral  basis.  Something  to  make  the  mere  iconoclast 
think.  One  of  the  best  works  in  our  rationalistic  literature.  332  pages. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

Scott,  Thomas.    English  Life  of  Jesus.    $1.50. 

Slenker,  Elmina  D.     Studying  the  Bible.    75c. 

Spencer,  Herbert.  Ceremonial  Institutions.  Being  part  4  of  the  Principles  of 
Sociology.    $1.50. 

Stevens,  H.  R.  Fatth  and  Reason.  An  account  of  Christian  and  all  prominent 
religions  before  and  since  Christ.  Extracts  from  sacred  books  of  the 
East     $1.50. 

Strauss,  D.  F.    Old  Faith  and  New.    A  confession.    $1.50. 

Taylor,  T.  B.  Old  Theology  Turned  Upside  Down,  or  Right  Side  Up.  $1 ; 
cloth  $1.25. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Robert :    Astro-Theological  Lectures.    Allegorical.    $1.50. 
Devil's  Pulpit.    Astro-Theological  Sermons.   $1.50. 
Diegesis.    Origin  and  Early  History  of  Christianity.    Portrait.    $2. 
Syntagma  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.    $1. 

Thirty  Discussions,  Bible  Stories,  Essays,  and  Lectures.    700  pages.  Paper,  75c. 

Truesdale,  John  W.  Bottom  Facts  of  Spiritualism.  Claims  to  be  a  complete 
♦xposition  of  so-called  Spiritual  Manifestation.    $1.50. 

Underwood,  B.  F.    The  Burgess-Underwood  Debate.    A  four  days'  debate 
between  B.  F.  Underwood  and  Prof.  O.  A.  Burgess,  president  of  the  North- 
western Christian  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   Accurately  reported.    188 
pages.   Cloth,  Soc  ;  paper,  50c. 
Debate  on  the  Existence  of  a  Personal  God  and  Inspiration  of  Scripture, 

between  B.  F.  Underwood  and  Rev.  J.  Marples.     35c.;  cloth,  6oc. 
Essays  and  Lectures.    Contains  most  of  the  pamphlets  found  under  his 
name,  *' Debates "  and  "Twelve  Tracts  "  excepted.    3cx>  pages  ;  6oc. 
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(Translated  from  the  Frencli.) 
The  above  volume  includes — by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner),— ► 

"A  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH." 

"  You  will  find  that  this  exposition  treats  of  nothing  more  than  natural  re- 
ligion. It  is  very  strange  that  we  should  stand  in  need  of  any  other !"— [Rous- 
seau. 
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A  Far  Look  Ahead.  Paper,  50c.  The  book  is  devoted  to  customs, 
habits,  and  love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unexcelled. 

A  Plea  for  Impartial  Taxation.  By  Duryea,  Wakeman  &  Dawes.  5c. 

A  Gentile.    The  Mormon  question  in  its  Economic  Aspect.     25c. 

A  Symposium  on  the  Land  Question.  By  Auberon  Herbert,  Words« 
worth  Donisthorpe,  Sydney  Olivier,  J.  C.  Spence,  Robert  Scott 
Moffatt,  Michael  Flurscheim,  Lt.-Col.  W.  L.  R.  Scott,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Henry  W.  Ley,  J.  B.  Lawrence.    40c.;  cloth,  75c. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl :  The  Science  of  Society.    Very  able.    $1. 

Bagehot  Walter.  Physics  and  Politics.  An  application  of  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science  to  Political  Society.     15c. 

Bastiat,  Frederick.     Essays  on  Political  Economy.     $1.25. 

Bellamy,  Charles  J.  An  Experiment  in  Marriage.  A  suggestive 
solution  of  the  marriage  problem.     50c  ;  cloth.  Si. 

Bellamy,  Edward.  Looking  Backward — English  or  German,  50c. ; 
cloth,  $1.     Lays  the  foundation  of  the  Nationalist  movement. 

Bell,  W.  S.    Anti-Prohibition.     20c. 

Besant,  Annie.  Law  of  Population  ;  its  consequences  and  its  bear- 
ings upon  human  conduct  and  morals.     30c. 

Beugless,  Rev.  J.  D.     Incineration.     15c. 

Birney,  J.  G.     Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  Slavery.     15c. 

Bolles,  Albert  S.  The  Conflict  between  Labor  and  Capital.  75c. ; 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Bowen.  Prof.  Francis.  American  Political  Economy.  Including 
remarks  on  the  management  of  the  currency  and  the  finances 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion.    $2.50. 

Brassey,  Thomas.    Work  and  Wages.     Cloth,  $1. 

Business  Man's  Social  and  Religious  Views.  From  a  Poor  Man's. 
Standpoint,  $1. 

Butts,  L     Protection  and  Free  Trade.     Portrait.    $1.25. 

Burton,  John  E.     Golden  Mean  in  Temperance  and  Religion.    loc. 

Buckle,  Henrv  Thomas  :  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  2 
vommes,  $4. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.  Triumphant  Democracy ;  or,  Fifty  Years' 
March  of  the  Republic  ;  50c.;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Capitalist  (A).  Rational  Communism.  Portrays  the  Present  and 
Future  ivepublic  of  North  America.  500  pages.  Paper,  25c. ; 
cloth,  50c. 
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Chadwick,  John  W.  The  Theological  Method  of  Evolution  and 
Social  Reform.     loc. 

Clement,  R.  E.  Civil  Government.  For  advanced  grammar  grades 
and  high  schools.     Cloth,  84c. 

Conrad,  J.  J.  fex-convictj.   Convict  Labor  and  Prison  Reform.  loc. 

Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.  A. ;  and  Ad- 
ministrative Nihilism,  by  Thos.  Huxley.     In  one  volume.     15c. 

Denslow,  V.  B.  Modern  Thinkers.  What  they  Think  and  Why, 
With  introduction  by  Col.  R.  G.  IngersoU.  Portraits  of  Comte. 
Sweden borg,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Paine,  Fourier,  Spencer, 
Hseckel.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Dewees,  F.  P.  The  Molly  Maguires  :  Their  Origin,  Growth,  and 
Character  of  the  Organization.    $1.50. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius  ("  Boisgilbert,  Edmund  ")  Caesar's  Column.  A 
Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50c. 

Fourier,  Charles,  and  A.  Brisbane  :  General  Introduction  to  Social 
Science.     $1. 
Theory  of  Social  Organization.    $1.50. 

Fowler,  Harriet  P.:  Vegetarianism,  a  Cure  for  Intemperance.    30c. 

George,  Henry.    Progress  and  Poverty.     35c.;  cloth,  $1. 
The  Land  Question.    What  it  involves  and  how  alone  it  can  be 

settled.    87  pages,  20c. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  ?    (Goes  to  the  root  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.)    Paper,  35c.;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Social  Problems.     35c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Giffin,  Wm.  M.  Civics  for  Young  Americans,  or  First  Lessons  in 
Government.    Cloth,  50c. 

Gibbons,  John,  LL.  D.  Tenure  and  Toil  ;  or,  Rights  and  Wrongs 
of  Property  and  Labor.    $1.50. 

Gronlund,  Laurence.  Cooperative  Commonwealth.  A  clear  pres- 
entation of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism.     30c. 

Gunton,  G.    Evolution  of  the  Wage  System.     loc. 

Harrison,  Frederick.  Religion  of  Inhumanity,  with  a  Glance  at 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.    20c.  ^^.,  ^ 

Hinds,  A.  A.    American  Communities.    $1. 

History  of  Landholding  in  England,  by  Joseph  Fisher ;  and  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  England,  by  Wil- 
liam Birkbeck,  M.  A.     Two  books  in  one  volume,  75c. 

Heinzen,  Carl.  Lessons  of  a  Century.  ''Prevention  Better  than 
Cure."    What  is  Real  Democracy?    25c. 

lagalls,  J.K.     Economic  Equities.     15c. 
Social  Wealth.    $1. 

linger  soil,  Robert  G.,  and  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass.  Civil  Rights 
Speech.     loc. 

IngersoU,  Chas.  Fears  for  Democracy,  regarded  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.     $1.25  ;  cloth,  $1.75. 

I   gersoll,  Robert  G.     Lay  Sermon.     25  pages.     5c.;  50c.  per  doz. 
Crimes  Against  Criminals.     loc. 

J  mes,  C.  L.     Anarchy.     Paper,  15c. 

James,  Henry,  sr.  Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of  Man.  495 
pages.    $2. 

Jones,  A.  T.    Civil  Government  and  Religion.    25c. 
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Kellogg,  E.    Labor  and  Capital.    New  Monetary  System.     25c. 

Keyser,  J.  H.    Next  Stop  of  Progress.     Limitation  of  Wealth.  20c. 

Lamphere,  G.  N.  The  United  States  Government :  Its  Organiza- 
tion and  Practical  Workings.  A  description  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments,  their  powers  and  duties,  with 
the  number,  title  and  compensation  of  all  persons  employed 
in  each,  together  with  many  interesting  facts  and  histories. 
8vo;  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

Laveleye,  E.  D.  Primitive  Property.  Advantages  of  Commun- 
ism.    $6. 

Levy,  J.  H.  The  Outcome  of  Individualism.  One  of  the  ablest 
things  on  the  subject.     loc. 

Lieber,  F.,  LL.D.  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government.  New 
edition,   revised  and  enlarged.      Edited  by   T.   D.  Woolsey. 

$3.15. 
Political  Ethics.     Ne  w  and  revised  edition.     $5 .  50. 

Lloyd,  Henry  D.  A  Strike  ot  Millionaires  against  Miners  ;  or,  The 
Story  of  Spring  Valley.  This  book  tells  how  :he  Spring  Valley 
miners  were  starved  into  actual  slavery.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
monstrous  and  inhuman  crime.  It  deals  not  with  theories  but 
with  facts,  figures,  and  names.  It  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic 
book.     264  pages.     50c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Longley,  A.  What  is  Communism  ?  A  narrative  of  the  Relief 
Community.  424  pages.  Its  author  has  had  forty  years'  ex- 
perience in  organizing  communities,  etc.  The  book  is  pre- 
eminently practical.     Paper,  50c. 

Lum,  Dyer  D.    Economics  of  Anarchy :    A  Study  of  the  Indus- 
trial Type.     25c. 
History  of  the   Trial  of  the    Chicago    Anarchists.     192  pages. 

25  cents. 
Early  Social  Life  of  Man.     25c, 

Malthus  and  His  Works.     By  James  Bonar.    25c. 

Masquerier.  L.  Sociology  :  or.  The  Scientific  Reconstruction  of 
Society,  Government,  and  Property  upon  the  principles  ot  the 
equality,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  individuality  of  the  private 
ownership  of  life,  person,  government,  homestead,  and  the 
whole  product  of  labor.    Cloth,  $1. 

McClure,  A.  K.  The  South  :  Its  Industrial,  Financial,  and  Politi- 
cal Condition.    $1. 

McKnight>  James.     The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States.  $3. 

Mill,  Joha  Stuart.     Liberty.     Cloth,  30c. 
Socialism  and  Utilitarianism.     %\. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  withsome  applications  to  Social 
Philosophy.     2  vols  ,  $4. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S  W,  Wear  and  Tear  ;  or,  Hints  for  the  Over- 
worked.   Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  $1. 

Mongredien,  Augustus.  The  History  of  the  Free  Trade  Move- 
ment in  England.     Cloth,  50c. 

M.  G.  H.  Poverty  ;  its  Cause  and  Cure.  How  the  poor  may  at- 
tain comfort  and  independence.     loc. 

Money-makers.    A  Social  Parable.     Paper,  50c. 
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Rae,  John.     Contemporary  Socialism.     $2. 

Strike  of  a  Sex,     The  women  of  the  United  States  go  on  a  strike, 

claiming  their  right  of  ownership  of  their  own  bodies,  and  the 

right  to  say  when  and  how  many  children  they  shall  bear. 

Paper,  50  cents. 
Smith,  Adam.     An   Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 

Wealth  of  Nations.     Edited  by  Thorold  Rogers.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
Shriver,  Edward  J.     Want  and  Wealth.     Paper,  25c. 
Socialism.     Reply  to  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  on  Socialism.     Paper, 

25c.;  cloth,  50c. 
Searing,  E.  W.     Humanity  and  International  Law.     25c. 
Sumner,  Prof.  Wm.  G.  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States. 

Price,  75c. 
Seward,  Geo.  F.     Chinese  Immigration  in  Its  Social  and  Economi- 
cal Aspects.     Cloth,  $2  50. 
Smith,    R.    M.     Emigration    and    Immigration.     An    able  work, 

Price.  $1.50. 
Stuart,  Frank  Q.     Natural   Rights,  Natural  Liberty  and  Natural 

Law.     Pncd,  15c. 
Spooner,    Lysander.     Natural   Law  ;    or,  the    Science  of  Justice. 

Price,  IOC. 
Revolution  :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the   Oppressed  Classes  of 

Ireland,   England,  and   Oiher   Parts  of   the   British  Empire. 

Price,  15  c. 
Spencer,  Herbert.     Study  of  Sociology.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Social  Statics.     Cloth,  $2. 
Smith,  George  H.     The  Laws  of  Private  Right.     30c. 
Stepniak.  Underground  Russia.  Revolutionary  profiles  and  sketches 

trom  lite.     $1.25. 
Russia  Under  the  Czars.     $1.50. 
Sheldon,  .^.ufus.     Evolution  of  Law.     loc. 
Schaeffle,  Pi  of.  A.     Quintessence  of  Socialism.     (Translated  from 

the  German.)     15c 
Thompson,  Prof.  RoOert  Ellis.     Political  Economy,  with  especial 

refereLce  to  the  industrial  history  of  nations.     $1.50. 
Taussig,  F.  W.     The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.     Con- 
taining *'  Protection  to  Young  Industries  "  and  *'  The  History  of 

the  Present  Tariff,"  1860-1883.     ^i  25. 
Trumbull,  Gen.  M.  M.     Trial  of  the  Judgment ;  A  Review  of  the 

Anarchists*  Case.    25c. 
Toynbee,  Arnold.     The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century  in  England.     6oc. 
Thompson,  Daniel  Greenleaf.     The  Scientific  Method  of  Evolution 

and  Social  Reform.     loc. 
Taylor,  John  A.     Evolution  of  the  State.     loc. 
Urn  Burial.     Cremation.     loc. 

Ward,  Lester  F.     Dynamic  Sociology.     2  volumes,  $5. 
Walker,  Amasa.     The  Science  of  Wealth  :   a  manual  of  political 

economy.     $1.50. 
W^ard,  C.    Osborne.     Democratic  Socialism.      Labor  catechism  of 

political  economy.     25c. 
A  History  of   the  ALcient    Working  People,  from  the  earliest 

known  period  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine.  $2. 
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Monroe,  James.  The  People  are  Sovereigns.  Being  a  comparison 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  those  of  the  re- 
publics which  have  existed  before,  with  the  causes  of  their  de- 
cadence and  fall.    $1.75. 

More,  Sir  Thomas.     Utopia.     Cloth,  30c. 

Moran,  Charles.     Government.     20c. 

Murray,  J.  B.  C.     The  History  of  Usury,  $2. 

Kewton,  R.  Heber.     Social  Studies.    $1. 

Nordau,  Max.  Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilization  ;  Religious, 
Monarchical  and  Aristocratic,  Political,  Economic,  Matrimonial, 
and  Miscellaneous  Lies.     50  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Oswald,  Dr.  Felix  L.  Poison  Problem,  or  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Intemperance.     25c.;  cloth,  75c. 

Patten,  Simon  N.,  Ph.  D.  The  Premises  of  Political  Economy. 
Including  certain  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science. 
$1.50. 

Pentecost,  Hugh  O.  The  Anarchistic  Method  of  Evolution  and 
Social  Reform.     loc. 

Perry,  Prof.,  A.  M.     Political  Economy.    New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  (1883).     $2.50. 
An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy  (1880).    $1.50. 

Phillips,  W.  A.  Labor,  Land,  and  Law.  A  search  for  the  missing 
wealth  of  the  working  poor.     $2.50. 

Postulates  of  English  Political  Economy.    (Bagehot).     Cloth,  $1. 

Potts,  William.  The  Socialistic  Method  of  Evolution  and  Social 
Reform.     loc. 

Reade,  Winwood,  Martyrdom  of  Man.  A  compendium  of  uni- 
versal history.     6th  edition,  544  pages.     $1.75. 

Richardson,  Charles.  Large  Fortunes;  or,  Christianity  and  the 
Labor  Problems.     75c. 

Salter,  William  M.    The  Problem  of  Poverty.     loc. 
The  Social  Ideal.     loc. 

What  Shall  be  Done  with  the  Anarchists  ?    5c. 
Channing  as  a  Social  Reformer.     loc. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  Ideo-Kleptomania  ;  The  Case  of  Henry  George. 
With  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism.     100  pages,  15c. 

Wells,  David  A.    Recent  Economic  Changes.    Cloth,  $2. 


RUINS  OF  EMPIRES 


BY 


voLnsrE'S". 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly,  a  Biographical  notice  by  Count 
Daru,  and  the  Zodiacal  Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor,  With  Portrait  and 
Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c.  ;  cloth,  75c. 

MSS^  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates  in  large  clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper. 
Issued  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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RELIGIOUS-REFORM    AND    SOCIAL-REFORM    NOVELS, 
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Angel  or  Devil  ?  "What  the  World  Thinks  of  Woman.  A  unique 
book,  and  one  that  commands  an  enormous  circulation,  50c. 

Atherton,  Gertrude  F.  Los  Cerritos  :  A  Romance  of  the  Modern 
Time.  This  novel  contams  a  practical  object  lesson  on  the 
land  question.  The  descriptions  of  California  scenery  are 
beautiful.     Cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50c. 

Babcock,  J.  M.  L.  The  Dawning.  Highly  commended  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  as  a  good  novel  on  social  problems.     Paper,  50c 

Ball,  Mrs.     Clergymen's  Victims.     A  radical  story.     25c. 

Bellamy,  Edward.     Looking  Backward.     Paper,  40c.;  cloth,  $1;  in 
German,  paper,  40  cents. 
Dr.  Heidenhoff's  Process.     25  cents. 
Miss  Ludington's  Sister.     50  cents. 

Bellamy,  Charles  J.     An  Experiment  in  Marriage.     50  cents. 

Berthet,  Eli.  Prenistoric  World.  The  story  of  early  man  as  scien- 
tifically told  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  Illustrated  ;  310  pages. 
Cloth,  50  cents.     Remarkably  cheap. 

Besant  and  Rice.     All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.     20  cents. 

Bjornsen,  Bjornstjerne,  In  God's  Way.  A  rationalistic  novel, 
suitable  for  ortnodox  friends.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Boisgilbert,  Dr.  Edmund  (Ignatms  Donnelly).  Caesar's  Column. 
A  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  367  pages  ,  50c.;  cloth, 
$1.25. 

Cole,  Cyrus.  The  Auroraphone.  An  interesting  novel,  economi- 
cally and  religiously  herotodox  :  249  pages.     Cloth,  $1. 

Escaped.  The  story  of  a  Russian,  told  by  nimself.  "The  tale  is 
full  of  character,  and  true  from  beginning  to  end,  while  every 
page  is  marked  by  purity  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  purpose." 
Price,  25  cents. 

Famous  Novels  by  Great  Men.  No  library  is  either  attractive  or 
complete  without  this  book.  Tnis  work  contains  several  very 
popular  novels,  bv  '.qually  popular  authors,  revised  and  com- 
piled into  one  voiume.     Price,  50  cents. 

Fawcett,  Edgar.     The  Evil  that  Men  Do.     Paper,  50c ;  cloth,  $1. 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  B.  Science  in  Story.  400  illustrations  ;  1,000  pages. 
Price,  $1, 
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Gardener,   Helen    H.     A    Thoughtless   Yes.     231   pages.     Paper, 
50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?    The  most  severe  exposure  of  con- 
ventional   morality    and   shams    of    society    ever  published. 
Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Genone,  Hudor.  Inquirendo  Island.  The  most  satirical  novel 
ever  written.     353  pa^es.     Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Bellona's  Husband.  '*  Will  be  extravagantly  applauded  by  thou- 
sands who  will  read  the  strange  story  with  wonder  and  de- 
light."— Public  Opinion. 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.    Tales  of  Woman's  Trials.     Price,  50c. 

Ham  mar.  Anna.     A  Tale  of  Contemporary  German  Life.     40c. 

Harden,  Will  N.  Almost  Persuaded.  A  psychological  study, 
worked  out  with  tenderness  and  insight  that  charms  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  Paper,  50c. ; 
cloth,  $1. 
White  Marie.  A  story  of  Georgian  plantation  life.  Paper,  50c. ; 
cloth,  75c. 

Howland,  Marie.     Papa's  Own  Girl.     A   labor  novel.     Price,  50c. 

iennings,  L.  J.     The  Millionaire.     Price,  20c. 
/inton,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn.     Joshua  Davidson  :  A  Modern  Imitation  of 
Christ.      This   masterly    novel  was    suppressed    by    its   first 
American  publisher.     Cloth,  75c. 

Litere.  For  Her  Daily  Bread.  With  a  preface  by  Colonel  R.  G. 
Ingersoll.     A  story  filed  with  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  50c. 

Love  Ventures  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  "  And  they  were  naked 
and  not  ashamed." — Gen.  2:25.     50  cents. 

Macdonald,  Fredericka.  Priest  and  Man.  Cloth,  $1.  A  well 
written  rationalistic  and  economic  novel. 

Maitland,  Edw.  By-and-By.  A  Historical  Romance  of  the  Fu- 
ture.    $1.75. 

McDonnell,  William,     Exeter  Hall.    A  theological  romance.  Cloth, 
80C. ;  paper,  60  cents. 
Heathens  of  the  Heath.     500  pages  ;  paper,  8oc. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Preacher.     Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  75c, 

MorriSv  William.  News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  an  Epoch  of  Rest.  A 
Socialistic  romance  picturing  an  imaginary  future  state  of  soci- 
ety in  which  there  is  a  solidarity  of  labor.     Price,  cloth,  $1. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.     A  Paper  City.     An  Ideal.     $1. 

Nero.  Valmond  the  Crank.  "  The  Forbidden  Book  "  The  most 
powerful  book  of  fiction  ever  published  in  any  language.  212 
pages.     Price,  25  cents. 

Piat,  Felix.  The  Rag  Picker  of  Paris.  325  large  pages ;  paper, 
50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 

Putnam,  S.  P.     Golden  Throne.     A  Theological  Romance.     Cloth, 
$1. 
Adami  and  Heva.     A  new  version.     10  cents. 
Waifs  and  Wanderings.    A  Liberal  novel.    Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Phineas.  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Devil.  220  pages  ;  paper  50c.; 
cloth,  $1. 

Racowitza  Helene  Von.  Evil  That  Women  Do.  An  effort  to  off- 
set the  work  of  Edgar  Fawcett's  Evil  That  Men  Do.  Price, 
50  cents. 


Fiction. — Continued. 


Robinson,  F.  W.     The  Romance  of  a  Back  Street.     Price,  15c. 
Schreiner  Olive :    The   Story  of  an  African   Farm.     Rationalistic 
and  pessimistic.     Paper,  25c. ;  cloth,  6oc. 
Dreams.     Boards,  %\. 
Sedgwick,  Catherine.    The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  The  Rich  Poor 

Man      Price,  75c. 
Slenker,  Mrs.  Elmma  D.    The  Darwins.   A  domestic  radical  story. 
257  pages.    Pages,  50c.;  cloth,  75c. 
John's  Way.     A  domestic  radical  story.     A  little  gem  to  give  to 

your  Christian  neighbor.     P.ice,  15c. 
Little  Lessons  for  Little  Folks.     Boards,  40C< 
Mary  Jones,  the  Infidel  School  Teacher.     20  cents. 
Stepniak  :    The  Blind  Musician.     Paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $1. 
Career  of  a  Nihilist.     Paper,  1 5  cents. 
Female  Nihilist.     Price,  10  cents. 
Russia  Under  the  Czars.     Paper,  20c.;  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Russian  Storm  Cloud.     Paper,  20  cents. 
The  Russian  Peasantry.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Underground    Russia.        Revolutionary    profiles    and    sketches 
from  life.     With  a  preface  by  Peter  Lavroff .     Translated  from 
the  Italian.     Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  25c. 
St.  Pierre.     Paul  and  Virginia.     Cloth,  30c. 
Stewart.  John  A.     Kilgroom  :  A  Story  of  Ireland.     Price,  50c. 
Tales  from  the  German.     Price,  20  cents. 
The  Female  Minister.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Gold  Worshipers.  A  Novel  of  the  Future.  Price,  35c. 
The  Bread  Winners.  A  Realistic  Social  Study.  Price,  ^i. 
The  Nabob  at  Home.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  Preachers.     By  a  Monk.    "  A  fearful  expose.''     Price  50c. 
The  White  Slave,  or  the  Russian  Peasant  Girl.     50  cents. 
The  Strike  of  a  Sex.     By  George  N.  Miller.     A  clever  story  ;  show- 
ing that  women  have  a  right  to  own  their  own  bodies  and  de- 
termine how  many  children  they  are  to  bear.     Paper,  50  cents. 
The  Rainbow  Creed.  A  rationalistic  novel  by  the  author  of  **  Where 

Are  My  Horns?"    Cloth,  $1.50. 
Tillier,  Claude.     My  Uncle  Benjamin.     A  humorous,  satirical,  and 
philosophical  novel — very   witty.      (Translated    by   Benj.    R. 
Tucker.)     312  pages  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
Tolstoi,  Leo.     The  Kreutzer  Sonata.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
Anna  Kerenina.     $1.25. 

Sevastopol.     The  Cossacks,     i  volume  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Ptace  and  War.     2  volumes  ;  cloth,  $3. 
What  Men  Live  By.     30  cents. 
What  To  Do.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 
Cnurch  and  State.     Money  and  other  essays.,    Price,  25  cents, 
Vaimond  the  Crank.     By  "Nero."     Price,  25  cents. 
Vuliaire.    Romances.    67  engravings,  480  pages.     Paper,  $1;  cloth, 

$1.50. 
Waisbrooker,  Lois.     Perfect  Motherhood  ;   or,   Mabel   Raymond's 

Resolve.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
Willis,  W.  G.     Notice  to  Quit.     40  cents. 

Wixon,  Miss  Susan  H.     Apples  of  Gold.     A  Freethought  story  for 
boys  and  girls.     New  edn.,  with  portrait  of  author.   Cloth,  $1.25. 


Fiction. —  Conttnued. 


Wixon,  Miss  Susan.     All  in  a  Lifetime.     A  Liberal  romance,  $1.50. 
Summer  Days  at  Onset.     Paper,  25  cents. 

Story  Hour.  For  children  and  youth.  A  book  without  super- 
stition. 66  full-page  and  25  smaller  illustrations,  boaids ;  224 
pages  ;  $1. 

Wright,  Frances.  A  Few  Days  in  Athens.  Embellished  with  por- 
trait of  Epicurus  and  of  the  author.  Gives  in  story  form  the 
doctrines  and  tendencies  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  Charm- 
ingly written  ;  75  cents. 

Zschokke,  J.  H.  D.  Alamontada,  the  Galley  Slave.  A  philosophi- 
cal romance.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75. 

FAMOUS  NOVELS. 

Unabridged,  large  type  editions  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
novels  of  the  world  ;  books  which  are  so  large  that  they  are  usually 
published  in  two  or  three  volumes  ;  but  in  editions  here  presented 
each  is  complete  in  one  volume.     Cloth,  $1  each. 

Les  Miserables.     By  Victor  Hugo. 

The  Wandering  Jew.     By  Eugene  Sue. 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris.     By  Eugene  Sue. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.     By  Samuel  Warren. 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.     By  Alex.  Dumas. 

Gil  Bias.     By  Lesage. 

Tristram  Shandy.     B^'-  Laurence  Sterne. 

Tom  Burke  of  Ours      By  Charles  Lever, 

Charles  O'Malley.     By  Charles  Lever. 

Under  Two  Flags,    By  Ouida. 
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HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY  OF  SCIENCE 

is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind, —  the  only  one  containing  popu- 
lar scientific  works  at  low  prices.  For  the  most  part  it  con- 
tains only  works  of  acknowledged  excellence,  by  authors  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  world  of  science.  Such  works  are  landmarks 
destined  to  stand  forever  in  the  history  of  Mind.  Here,  in 
truth,  is  "strong  meat  for  them  that  are  of  full  age." 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 

IDARWIN,   HUXLEY,   SPENCER,  TYNDALL,   PROCTOR, 

CLIFFORD,     CLODD,     BAGEHOT,      BAIN,     BATES. 

WALLACE,  TRENCH,  ROMANES,  GRANT  ALLEN, 

BALFOUR     STEWART,     GEIKIE,      HINTON, 

SULLY,       FLAMMARION,       PICTON, 

WILLIAMS,  WILSON, 

and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  our  time.  As  well  might  one  be  a 
mummy  in  the  tomb  of  the  Pharoahs  as  pretend  to  live  the  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century  without  communion  of  thought  with 
these  its  Master  Minds. 

Science  has  in  our  time  invaded  every  domain  of  thought  and 
research,  throwing  new  light  upon  the  problems  of 

PHILOSOPHY,  THEOLOGY, 

MAN'S    HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT, 

SOCIETY,   MEDICINE. 

In  short,  producing  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
No  educated  person,  whatever  his  calling,  can  afford  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  the  main  current  of  contemporary  scientific  reserj-ch  and 
exposition. 

The  price  of  the  several  numbers  is  fifteen  cents  each  (double 
numbers,  thirty  cetits.)  Subscription  price,  $3.00  per  year,  for  24 
numbers. 
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CONDENSED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE   HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY 

OF 

POF^XJI^AR     SCIENCES. 


Containing  iJte  "works  cfthe/oretnost  scientific  writers  o/tJie  age. 
TJte  Great  Classics  of  Modern  Thought. 


Single  numbers  15  cents. —  Double  numbers  30  cents. — O3  a  year. 


1 — Light  Science  for  Leisure   Hours. 

2 — Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds,  Rivers,  &c. 

3 — Physics  and  Politics. 

4 — Man's  Place  in   Nature. 

5- — Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  Physical. 

6— Town  Geology. 

7 — The  Conservation  of  Energy. 

8 — The  Study  of  Languages. 

9 — The  Data  of  Ethics. 
ID— Theory  of  Sound  in  Relation  to  Music. 
II  C  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.  ? 
12\      (Two  numbers  in  one. —  30  cents.)      > 
13 — Mind  and  Body. 
14 — The  Wonders  of  the   Heavens. 
15 — Longevity:  IMeans  of  Prolonging  Life,&c. 
16 — On  the  Origin  of  Species. 
17 — Progress;    Its  Law  and  Cause. 
18 — Lessons  in  Electricity. 
19 — Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
20— The  Romance  of  Astronomy. 
21 — The  Physical  Basis  of  Life, 
22 — Seeing  and  Thinking. 
23 — Scientific  Sophisms. 
24 — Popular  Scientific  Lectures. 
25 — The  Origin  of  Nations. 
26— The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 
27 — History  of  Landholding  in   England. 
C  Fashion  in   Deformity. 
i  Manners  and   Fashion. 
29— Facts  and   Fictions  of  ZoSlogy. 
30 — On   the  Study  of  Words.— Part    I.  > 
31— On   the   Study  of  Words. —Part  II.  3 


Rich'd  a.  Proctor. 
Prof.  John  Tyndall. 
Walter  Bagehot. 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
Charles  Kingsley. 
Balfour  Stewart. 
C.  Marcel. 
Herbert  Spencer. 

PlETRO    BlaSERNA. 

Henry  W.  Bates. 

Alexander  Bain. 
C.  Flammarion. 
John  Gardner. 
Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
Prof.  John  Tvndall. 
Rich'd  A.  Proctor. 
R.  Kalley  Miller. 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Wm.  K.  Clifford. 
Sam'l  Wain  WRIGHT. 
H.  Helmholtz. 
George  Rawlinson. 
Grant  Allen. 
Joseph  Fisher. 
Wm.  Henry  Flower. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
Andrew  Wilson. 

Archbishop  Trench. 
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32 — Hereditary  Traits,  and   other  essays. 
33 — Vignettes   from   Nature. 

The   Philosophy  of  Style. 

The   Mother   Tongue. 
35 — Oriental   Religions. 
36— Lectures   on   Evolution. 
37 — Lectures  on   Light. 
38 — Geological  Sketches. —  Part  L    ) 
39 — Geological   Sketches. —  Part  IL  5 

Scientific  Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution, 
.leontology  and  Doctrine  of  Evolution, 
.tural  Selection  and  Natural  Theology. 
41 — Current   Discussions  in    Science. 
42 — History  of  the   Science   of  Politics. 
43 — Darwin   and   Humboldt. 
44— The   Dawn   of  History.— Part  I.    ) 
45— The   Dawn   of  Histor>^— Part  H.  3 
46 — The   Diseases   of  Memory. 
47 — The   Childhood   of  Religions. 
48 — Life   in   Nature. 
49 — The  Sun :  its  constitution,  phenomena,&c. 

50  C  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  ) 

51  i        (Two  Parts. — 15  cents  each.)  ) 
52 — The   Diseases  of  the   Will. 

53 — Animal  Automatism,  and  other   essays. 

54— The   Birth  and   Growth  of   Myth. 

55 — The   Scientific   Basis  of  Morals. 

56 — Illusions:  a  psychological  study.  Part  L  ) 

57 — Illusions;  a  psychological  study.  Part  II  5 

58 — The  Origin  of  Species,  f     Two  Parts.      ) 

59 — The  Origin  of  Species.  (  30  cents   each,  j 

60-The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

61 — Miscellaneous   Essays. 

62 — The   Religions  of  the  Ancient  World. 

63 — Progressive   Morality. 


The   Distribution   of  Life,  Animal   and  ) 
Vegetable,  in   Space   and   Time.         5 
65 — Conditions   of  Mental   Development. 
66 — Technical   Education,  and  other  essays. 
67— The   Black  Death. 

Laws  in  General — Origin  of  Animal  Wor-  ) 
ship — Political  Fetichism.       (iocts.)5 
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Rich'd  A.  Proctor. 
Grant  Allen. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
Alexander  Bain. 
John  Caird. 
Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Prof  John  Tyndall. 

Archibald  Geikie. 

Geo.  J.  Romanes. 
Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Eustace  R.  Conder. 
W.  M.  Williams. 
Fred'k  Pollock. 
Huxley  and   others. 

C.  F.  Keary. 

Th.  Ribot. 
Edward  Clodd. 
James   Hinton. 
.Nathan  T.  Carr. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

Th.  Ribot. 
Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Edward  Clodd. 
Wm.  K.  Clifford. 

James  Sully. 

Charles  Darwin. 

Edward   Clodd. 
Rich'd  A.  Proctor. 
George  Rawlinson. 
Thomas  Fowler. 
Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
W.  Ihiselton  Dyer. 
Wm.  K.  Clifford. 
Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
J.  F.  C.  Hecker. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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69 — Fetichism.  Contribution  to  Anthropology.  Fritz   Schultze. 
70— Essays,  Speculative  and  Practical.  Herbert  Spencer. 

r  Anthropology.  Daniel  Wilson. 

(Archaeology.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

72 — The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages.  J.  F.  C.  Hecker. 
73 — Evolution  in  History,  Language,  Science.  Various  Authors. 

74  ("The  Descent  of  Man.— Part      I.  | 

75  The  Descent  of  Man.— Part    H.  ^  ..^ 
^Wi      T^               f  ^1,          -r>      TTT   r          Charles  Darwin. 
76]  The  Descent  of  Man.  — Part  HI.  [ 

77  [The  Descent  of  Man.— Part  IV.  J 

(No.  77  is  a  double  number,  30  cents.) 

78 — The  Distribution  of  Lind  in  England.    Wm.  L.  Birkbeck. 

79 — Scientific  Aspects  of  Familiar  Things.     W.  M,  Williams. 

80— Charles  Darwin:    His  Life  and  Work.    Grant  Allen. 

c  The  Mystery  of  Matter — Philosophy  of )  ^ 

c        Ignorance,  5    ' 

82 — Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  essays.  Rich'd  A.  Proctor. 

83 — Profit-sharing  between  Capital  and  Labor.  Sedley  Taylor. 

84 — Studies  of  Animated  Nature.  Dallas   and   others. 

85 — The  Essential  ^Nature  of  Religion.  J.  Allanson  Picton. 

„,  f  The  Unseen  Universe — The  Philosophy  )  „.       „    ^ 
86  5         r  u    r,        c  •  X  Wm.  K.  Clifford. 

c       of  the  Pure  Sciences.  > 

87 — The  Morphine  Habit  (Morphinomania).  Prof.  B.  Ball. 

88 — Science  and  Crime,  and  other  essays.      Andrew  Wilson. 

f  The  Genesis  of  Science.  Herbert  Spencer. 

(  Coming  of  Age  of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 

90 — Notes  on  Earthquakes,  and  other  essays.  Rich'd  A.  Proctor. 

91 — The  Rise  of  Universities.     (30  cents.)     S.  S.  Laurie. 

f  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  >  _  .^ 

92^,  .        -°,  ^  °>  Charles  Darwin. 

c      the  action  of  earthworms.    (30  cents.)  j 

^  (■  Scientific  Methods  of  Capital  Punishment.  J.  Mount  Bleyer. 

^"^  X  Infliction  of  the  Death  Penalty.     (10  cts.)  Park  Benjamin. 

94 — The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution.         Herbert  Spencer. 

95 — The  Diseases  of  Personality.  Th.  Ribot. 

(K  Half-Century  of  Science.  Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 

^    \  The  Progress  of  Science  from  1836  to  1886.  Grant  Allen. 
97— The  Pleasures  of  Life. — Part  I.  (See  iii.)  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
98 — Cosmic  Emotion — Teaching  of  Science.    Wm.  K.  Clifford. 
99 — Nature-Studies.     Four  Essays.  Various  Authors. 

100 — Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  essays.  Andrew  Wilson. 

^iEsthetics — Dreams.  James   Sully. 

Geo.  C.  Robertson. 
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X02 — Ultimate  Finance.  —  Part  I.  (See  107.)    Wm.  Nelson  Black. 

C  The  Cominor  Slavery  —  Sins  of  Legis- >  ^^ 
103 1      .  °       -n  1-  •    ,  o  •  •       c  Herbert  Spencer. 

C      lators — Great  Political  Superstition.  > 

104— Tropical  Africa.  Henry  Drummond. 

105 — Freedom  in   Science   and   Teaching.       Ernst  Haeckel. 

106— Force  and  Energy.  Grant  Allen. 

107— Ultimate  Finance.  —  Part  II.  (See  102.)  Wm.  Nelson  Black. 

108 — English:  Past  and  Present. — Part  I.    )  .     , ,  .  ,        rr, 

T-i-iT^  JT^  -n       TT   >  Archbishop  Trench. 

109— English:  Past  and  Present  — Part  II.  3 

(No.  108  is  a  double  number.  —  30  cents.) 

110 — The  Story  of  Creation.  Edward  Clodd. 

Ill — The  Pleasures  of  Life.  — Part  II.  (See  97.)  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

112 — Psychology  of  Attention.  Th.  Ribot. 

113 — Hypnotism:  History  and  Development.  Fred'k Bjornstrom. 

(Double  number,  30  cents.) 

c  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.    A  con- )  Huxley,    Bishop    of 

(      troversy. — (Double  number,  30  cts.)  5  Peterboro,and  others. 

115  C  Darwinism:     An    Exposition     of    the)  t?  w 

116  (       Theory  of  Natural   Selection.  ) 

(Two  double  numbers. — 30  cents  each.) 

(  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  )  ^    ^ 
117^      T.       T      ,T^     1-1  1-  V  f  S.  Laing. 

(      Part  1. — (Double  number — 30 cents.)  ) 

„  (  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  )  ^    ^ 
118  •]     T.      TT      /c-     1  1.  ^  f  S.  Laing. 

(     Part  II. — (Single  number — 15  cents.)  ) 


CThe  Electric  Light  — The  Storing  of  >  ^ 
119^       T-1       •    1   T7  >  Gerald  Molloy. 

C       Electrical   Energy.  j 

(  The  Modern  Theory  of  Heat— The  Sun  }  ^ 
120  •<  c-       u  c  T>  >  Gerald  Molloy. 

(       as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  j 

121 — Utilitarianism.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

f  The  Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes,  "j  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay. 
^^"^  Part  I.-(Double  number.  — 30  cents.)     gir  John   Ball. 

„,     ^  .  .      .,,   .  J  T    1-      T    1        >Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 

123  i  ^^^  Ongm  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes,     p^of.  Studer,  Favre, 

(Part  II.— (Single  number. — 15  cents.) J  Whymper,  Spencer. 

124 — The  Quintessence  of  Socialism.  Prof  A.  Schaffle. 

^  C  Darwinism  and  Politics.  David  G.  Ritchie. 

^  (  Administrative  Nihilism.  Prof  T.  H.  Huxley, 

.(■physiognomy   and   Expression.     Part)-,   ., 

126  <      /      °^     ,^  ,      ^  ^        >  P.  Mantegazza. 
(      I. —  (Double  number. — 30  cents.)        J 

C  Physiognomy   and   Expression.     Part  )  ^    ,  , 

127  <  ,T\     ^u^  1  X      \  P-  Mantegazza. 
(      11. —  (Double  number. — 3ocents.)      -' 
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o  C  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  ? 

\      Parti.     (30  cents.)  > 

\  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  ? 
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TWEIS^TIETH  CENTURY  PUBLISHESTG  CO.,  New  York  a^ 


WORKS    TREATING    ON 

Sexologic     Subjects, 


—AND   THE- 


EmancipaLtion    of    Vv^oman. 


FOR   SALE   BY    THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB,  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


•  Ancient  Sex  Worship,  showing  how  the  Cross,  the  Triad  or  Trinity^ 
and  many  other  religiofis  symbols  originated  in  the  sex  nature, 
and  giving  many  other  facts  illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
sexuality  inspired  art,  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  A  re- 
markable book.    Cloth,  $1. 

Bebel,  August.  Woman  :  Her  Past,  Present  and  Future.  Price, 
paper,  30c. 

Bellamy,  Charles  J.     An  Experiment  in  Marriage.     A  suggestive 
solution  of  the  marriage  problem.    This  is  by  a  brother  of  Ed 
ward  Bellamy,  author  of  "Looking  Backward."    Paper,  50c. 
cloth,  $1. 

Besant,  Mrs.  Annie.     Marriage :    As  It  Was,  as  It  Is,  and  as  It 
Should  Be.     Paper,  25c. ;  limp  cloth,  50c. 
Law  of  Population.     Paper,  30c. 

Boyd.  N.  E.  To  the  Studious  and  Thoughtful  about  Our  Sexual 
Nature.     loc. 

Bristol,  A.  C.  The  Relation  of  the  Maternal  Function  to  the 
Woman  Intellect.     loc. 

Bryan,  Rose  W.     Yes  or  No.     icc. 

Campbell,  Rachel.  The  Prodigal  Daughter.  Shows  appalling 
sacrifice  of  girls  and  women  to  sustain  "  virtue  "  and  marriage. 
10  cents. 

Chavannes,  Albert.     Cross-breeding  and  Parental  Influences.     loc. 
Vital  Force  and  Magnetic  Exchange.     20c. 

Chavasse,  Dr.  Pye  Henry  :  Advice  to  a  Wife  and  Advice  to  a 
Mother.     2  volumes  in  one,  528  pages.     Cloth,  $1. 

Conway,  M.  D.     Graves  at  Bournemouth. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  G.     For  Mothers  and  Daughters.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Cottinger,  Prof.  H.  M.  Rosa,  the  Educating  Mother,  Written 
for  mothers  and  young  ladies  of  age.    Cloth,  $1. 
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Cowan,  John,  M.D.  Science  of  a  New  Life.  400  pages,  8vo,  cloth, 
$2.    The  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Diana:  A  Psycho-Physiological  Essay  on  Sexual  Relations  for  Mar- 
ried Men  and  Woman.  Including  "  A  private  letter  to  parents, 
physicians,  and  men  principals  of  schools."    4th  edition.     25c. 

Duffy,  Mrs.  E.  B.     Relations  of  the  Sexes.     Cloth,  $1. 

Edgar,  Henry.  Prostitution  and  the  International  Woman's 
League.     15c. 

Elements  of  Social  Science — physical — sexual — natural  religion. 
Claims  to  reveal  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty,  prostitution, 
and  celibacy.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Ferris,  Benj.  G.  Origin  of  Species.  A  new  theory.  278  pages. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

Foote,  E.  B.    Physiological  Marriage.     An  essay  designed  to  set 
the  people  to  thinking.     Radical,  suggestive.     loc. 
Plain  Home  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sense.  Illustrated.  Price, 

cloth,  $1.50. 
Replies  to  the  Alphites,  giving  some  cogent  reasons  for  believing 
that  sexual  continence  is  not  conducive  to  health.     125  pages, 
25  cents. 
The  Physical  Improvement  of  Humanity.     A  plea  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  unborn.     loc. 
The  Alphabet  of  the  Human  Temperament,  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Temperaments  on  the  Health  and  Viability  of  Offspring.  loc. 
Powell  and  His  Critics.    An  address  showing  the  influence  of  the 
temperaments  on  marriage    and  parentage.     Vmdicaiing  the 
discoveries  made  in  this  field  by  Dr.  Wm.  Byrd  Powell.    loc. 
Sexual  Physiology  for  the  Young.     250  illustrated  pages.    Cloth, 

50  cents. 
Divorce.     A  review  of  the  subject  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
m  answer  to  Mgr.  Capel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  the  New  England 
Divorce  Reform  League,  and  others  who  desire  more  stringent 
divorce  laws.     Limp  cloth.    25  cents. 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Jr.  The  Radical  Remedy  in  Social  Science  ;  or, 
Borning  Better  Babies  through  Regulating  Reproduction  by 
Controlling  Conception.  An  earnest  essay  on  pressing  prob- 
lems.    148  pages.     25  cents. 

Foreordained  :  A  Story  of  Heredity,  and  of  Special  Parental  In- 
fluences.   By  an  Observer.    90  pages.     50c.;  cloth,  75c. 

Fowler,  L.  N.  Marriage,  its  History  and  Ceremonies,  with  a 
phrenological  and  physiological  exposition  of  the  qualifications 
for  happy  marriages.     216  pages  ;  illustrated,  cloth,  $1. 

Fowler,  O.  S.     Maternity ;  or.  The  Bearing  and  Nursing  of  Chil- 
dren, including  Female  Education  and  Beauty.    Cloth,  $1. 
Matrimony  ;  or,  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selec- 
tion of  congenial  companions  for  life,  including  directions  to 
the  married  for  living  together  affectionately   and  happily. 
Paper,  40  cents. 
Love  and  Parentage.     Applied  to  the  Improvement  of  Offspring; 
including  directions  concerning  the  strongest  ties  and  the  most 
sacred  and  momentous  relations  of  life.     Paper,  40  cents. 
Hereditary  Descent :   Its  Laws  and  Facts  Applied  to  Human  Im- 
provement.    288  pages  ;  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1. 
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Fowler,  O.  S.    Amativeness  ;  or,  Evils  and  Remedies  of  Excessive 
and  Perverted  Sexuality.     Paper,  25  cents. 
Creative  Science ;  or,  Manhood,  Womanhood,  and  their  Mutual 
Inter-relations  and  Adaptations,  as  taught  by  phrenology  and 
physiology.     One  large  octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $3.75. 

Gamble,  Eliza  Burt.     The  Woman  Question.     10  cents. 

Garrish,  Fred  H.,  M.  D.  Prostitution  and  its  Allied  Vices.  3d  edi- 
tion.   Said  to  be  very  able.     25  cents. 

Geddes,  Prof.  Patrick,  and  J.  Arthur  Thompson.  The  Evolution 
of  Sex.  The  latest  and  ablest  work  on  the  subject.  The 
authors  have  made  many  remarkable  discoveries.  The  Eng- 
lish edition  costs  several  dollars.  You  can  have  ours,  with  all 
its  numerous  illustrations  for  6oc.  paper ;  cloth,  $1. 

Greene,  Col.  William  B.     History  of  Marriage. 
The  Working  Woman.     15c. 

Greer,  Dr.  R.  Horrors  of  Modern  Matrimony,  as  viewed  from  a 
moral  and  sanitary  standpoint.  A  solemn  protest  against  the 
present  demoralizing  management  of  that  institution.  Its  effects 
upon  education,  A  sad  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in.  A 
woman  to  be  a  true  must  be  a  natural  woman.  How  to  be 
natural  on  natural  principles.  How  to  reform  and  improve 
human  nature,  and  live  one  hundred  years  or  more.     10  cents. 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Mary  L.     Heredity  and  Transmission.     5  cents. 
Wifehood.     5  cents. 
Ante-natal  Infanticide.     5  cents. 

Heywood,  E.   H.     Cupid's  Yokes. 

Hinckley,  Frederick  A.    The  Cancer  at  the  Heart.     loc. 
The  Relation  of  the  Sexes.     10  cents. 

Hitz,  Gertrude.  The  Importance  of  Knowledge  Concerning  the 
Sexual  Nature.     A  suggestive  essay,     2d  edition.     25c. 

Holbrook,  Dr.  M,  L.    Marriage  and  Parentage,  Sanitary  and  Physi- 
ological Relations.    Cloth,  $1. 
Parturition  Without  Pain.     Cloth,  $1. 

Holcombe,  Dr.  William  H.  The  Sexes  :  Here  and  Hereafter.  Cloth 
$1.25 

Holhck,  Dr.  F.  The  Marriage  Guide.  Fully  illustrated,  and  well 
suited  for  reference.    Cloth,  %\. 

Hooker,  Isabella  Beecher,  Womanhood.  Its  Sanctities  and  Fideli- 
ties. This  is  a  very  able  and  attractive  work  on  motherhood, 
the  social  evil,  and  kindred  subjects.     50c. ;  cloth,  75c, 

How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married.  Being  a  handbook  to  mar- 
riage. By  a  graduate  in  the  College  of  Matrimony.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Hunt,  H.J.     Is  MaiTiage  a  Failure  ?    15  pages,  5c. 

Is  It  I  ?  A  book  for  every  man.  A  companion  to  Why  Not,  a 
book  for  every  woman.     50c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Jones,  Rev.  Jesse  H.     The  Perfect  Good  in  Wedlock  ;  or,  the  Way 
of  God  in  Holy  Marriage.     2d  edition,  enlarged.     loc. 
Scientific  Marriage  ;  a    treatise    founded   upon    the  discoveries 
and  teachings  of  Wm.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.     53  pages.     loc. 

Jonesbee,  Parson.  A  New  Sermon  from  an  Old  Text — '*  In- 
crease, multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."     5  cents. 

Keita,  Dr.  Melville  C.     Young  Ladies'  Private  Counsellor.    $1. 
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Kingsbury,  Elizabeth.     What  We  Have  to  Do.     "  Save  the  women 

and  they  will  save  the  men."     145  pages,  30  cents. 
Kirby,  Mrs.  G.     Forewarned  is  Forearmed.     5  cents. 
Kir  by,  Georgiana  B.     Transmission.     A  variation  of   character 

through  the  mother.     80  pages.     25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Knowlton,  Dr.  Chas.     Fruits  of  Philosophy.     This  is  the  book,  the 

sale  of  which,  in  England,  caused  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 

and  Mrs.  Besant.     125,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  months 

after  their  arrest.     20  cents. 
Lewis,  Dio.     Chastity  ;  or.  Our  Secret  Sins.     320  pages,  $2.     A 

book  for  every  parent  to  give  to  his  child. 
Love,    Marriage,    and    Divorce.      A    discussion    between   Henry 

James,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.    Includ- 
ing the  final  replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New  York 

**  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion,  occurring  twenty  years 

later,  between  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Andrews.     35  cents. 
Marsh,  F.  H.     The  Law  of  Heredity.     10  cents. 
Mason,  Mrs.  E.  L.     The  Lost  Name.     "Our  Mother,  who  art  in 

Heaven."     10  cents. 
The  Mystery ;  and.  Hitherto  and  Beyond.    Two  essays  in  one 

pamphlet.     15  cents. 
Hiero-Salem  ;   A  Vision  of  Peace.     Cloth,  $2. 
Marwedel,  Emma.     Conscious  Motherhood,     Cloth,  $2. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  P.     A  Father's  Advice  to  Every  Boy.    10  cents. 

A  Mother's  Advice  to  Every  Girl     10  cents. 
Miller,  Dr.  E.  P.     Vital  Forcss  :  How  Wasted  and  How  Preserved. 

50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
Miller,  Geo.  N.     Strike  of  a  Sex.     35c.;  ornamental  cover,  50c. 
Monk,  Maria.    Convent  Mysteries.    Monks  and  their  Maidens.    50c.; 

cloth,  75c. 
Napheys,  Dr.  George  H.     Physical  Life  of  Woman.     Advice  to  the 

maiden,  wife,  and  mother.     426  pages.     250,000  copies  sold. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 
Newman,  Dr.  John  B.     The  Philosophy  of  Generation.     50c. 
Newton,  A.  E.     Prenatal  Culture.     Relative  to  systematic  method 

of  moulding  the  tendencies  of  offspring  before  birth.     25  cents. 
The  Better  Way.     An  appeal  to  men  in  behalf  of  human  culture 

through  a  wiser  parentage.     25c. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale.     Moral  Physiology.     A  treatise  on  population. 

Illustrated  with  a  frontispiece,  35c. 
Pedder,  H.  C.     Man  and  Woman.     Considered  in  their  relations  to 

each  other  and  to  the  world.     Cloth,  $1. 
Pendleton,  Mrs.  Hester.     The  Parents'  Guide  for  the  Transmission 

of  Desired  Qualities  to  Offspring,  and  Childbirth  Made  Easy. 

212  pages,  cloth,  $1. 
Philanthropus.     Institution  of  Marriage,  and  Remarkable  Divorce 

Cases.     446  pages,  cloth,  $1. 
Piatt,  Rev.  S.  H.     Heredity.     Responsibility  in  Parentage  ;  or,  the 

Influence  of  Heredity.     loc. 
Rosch,  Dr.     Chronic  and  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.     25c. 
Schreiner,  Olive.     Three  Dreams  in  a  Desert.     A  most  beautiful 

allegory.     5c. 
The  Story  of  an  African  Farm,    20  cents. 
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Schreiner,  Olive.     Dreams.     $i,  boards. 

Severance,  Dr.  Juliet  H.  and  David  Jones.  A  discussion  on  the  so- 
cial question  between  these.     (A  good  eye-opener.)     15c. 

Sewell,  M.  W.     Disinherited  Childhood.     5c. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  H.  R.     Marriage — its  Duties  and  Dangers.     loc. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  E.  R.     For  Girls.     A  special  physiology.     $1. 
True  Manhood.     A  special  physiology  for  young  men.     $2. 

Shew,  Dr.     Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,  with  cases  showing  the  re- 
markable effects  of  water  treatment  in  mitigating  the  pains  and 
perils  of  the  parturient  state.     50c. 
Letters  to  Women  on  Midwifer^^  and  Diseases  of  Women.     De- 
scriptive and  practical.     432  pages,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Sizer.  Nelson.  Who  Should  Marrv,  Right  Selection  in  Marriage, 
The  How  and  the  Why.  In  this  is  shown  what  temperaments 
and  mental  characteristics  should  unite  in  wedlock.  Fully  illus- 
trated. IOC. 
Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life  ;  or.  Marriage  Vindicated,  and  Free 
Love  Exposed.     25c. 

Sko,  Luisa  To.  The  Cause  of  Woman.  A  work  of  exceptional 
merit.     20c. 

Spencer,  Herbert.     A  Theory  of  Population.     25c. 

Storer,  Prof.    H.    R.     Why  Not?    The  prize  essay  to  which   the 
American  Medical  Association  awarded  a  gold  medal.    This  is 
an  earnest,  scholarly  and  convincing  exposure  of  the  evils  and 
prevalence  of  abortion.     50c.;  cloth,  $1. 
Is  it  I?    A  book  for  every  man.     50c. ;  cloth,  $1. 

Stillman,  J.  W.  The  Mormon  Question  :  Its  Legal  and  Constitu- 
tional Aspects.  It  advocates  the  right  of  Mormons  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  in  thei.*  own  way.     15c. 

Stockham,  Alice  B.,  M.  D.  Tokology.  Complete  Ladies*  Guide. 
Morocco,  $2.75  ;  cloth,  $2. 

Studley,  M.  J.     What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know.     Cloth,  $1. 

Tchernychewsky,  N.  G.  What  is  to  be  Done?  A  Nihilistic  ro- 
mance. Written  in  prison.  Suppressed  by  the  Czar.  Trans- 
lated by  Benj.  R.  Tucker.     35c.;  cloth,  $1. 

Terry,  Samuel  H.  Controlling  Sex  in  Generation.  The  physical 
law  influencing  sex  in  the  embryo  of  man  and  brute,  and  its 
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